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PERSONAL. 


ROBERT PADLEY, or otherwise Parker, who left 
London for America some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, last heard of, from Port Whitby, by communi- 
cating with his brother, Henry Padley, butcher, 81 
Charlotte street, Portland Place, London, England, 
will hear of something to his advantage. 


SAVINCS BANKS. 
~ METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y., 
Opposite Cooper Institute, 
Marble, Fire-proof Banking House. 











SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on ALL SUMS of $5 and upwards. 


Deposits made on or before APRIL 207TH draw inter- 
est from the let of April, interest payable in July. 
One dollar received. 


Amount oF DeErosirs........... $5,850,000.00. 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
F. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


Tse FREEDMAN’s SAvines AND Trust ComPANy, 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $2,250,000. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 
185 BLEECKER STREET. 


™ INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE Times in each year, or every THiRTY Days, as 
ay prefer. 

SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from date 
of each deposit on sums of ‘and upward. 

DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as cafe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the United 
States, issued, payable on demand, with interest due. 

All accounts strictly private and confidential. 

All deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 

5 a yh sy ; or circular, 

rom 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., and MONDAYS 
AN SATURDAYS from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 











A. T. STEWART & CO. 
WILL CONTINUE TO SELL AT THE PRESENT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
THEIR VERY 
EXTENSIVE 


AND ELEGANT STOCK 


or 


CARPETS 


AND 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


COMPLETE IN ALL THEIR DETAILS. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


REQUEST THE ATTENTION OF THEIR 
FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS AND STRANGERS TO 
THEIR 


EXTREMELY LARGE AWD ATTRACTIVE 
STOCKS 


SILKS, POPLINS, 
IRON GRENADINES, 


CHAMBERYS, ORGANDIES, 


JACONETS, 


FINE PRINTED AND PLAIN 


Percales, &e. 


PRICES GREATLY BELOW THOSE OF THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 








Mourning Department. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


A Large Supply 
OF i 
THE FOLLOWING VERY SCARCE ARTICLES, 
VIZ.: 
EXTRA QUALITY 
ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, 
MERINOS, 
CASHMERES, D'ECOSSE, 
BARATHEAS, HENRIETTA, 
AUSTRALIAN, 
AND 
CREPE CLOTHS, 
IRON GRENADINES, 
In all Widths, 
COURTAUID’S CREPEDS, ETC. 
At Prices Exceedingly Low, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1871. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich aud powerful tone. 

Ge From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire eatisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. ©. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Juatice, Washington, D.C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. F. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate, 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del, 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $59 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list, 

Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 

‘apitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1880. { 

F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wim. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requeste me to write you 
ond express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 


Office of 
U.S. 





Meeers. 


F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house, It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success ax 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN, 


A CREAT OFFER!! 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, Or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchase 








ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalmeats or work, may apply to 2 Bowery, N ° 











| Prick 10 Cents. 


















































NEW BOOKS. 


Gs. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, youn and 
old, ought to read over and over again, Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 

Among the contents are chapters 
On Proposing On Only Daughters 
On being Refused Sisters-in-Law 
Why Men are Refused Pleasures of Despondency 
Romantic Lovers Dressy Men 
Time for Marrying Followers of Fashion 
Long Engagements Modern Extravagance 
Manufacture of Husbands Love of Display 
Husbands in Society On Marrying Again 
Married Women Dancing False Jewelry. 

THE EMPTY HEART. 

A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
vubdlished many yesrs ago. Uniform with—Alone- 
lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Huebands and Homes—Sunanybank—Phe 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last. 
Price $1.50 

THOMAS'S POEMS. 

A volume of Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas. Bean 

tifully printed on tinted paper, and cloth bound. 


Price $1 50. 
x YAY ry ‘ Tavey 
FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 
The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 


LAMARTINE, 


BANDELATRE, 


BERNANGER, 
CHENTER, 


VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 
DE MUBSET,. DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 


DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE. 
Alao ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
of LAUS VENERIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 

fuliy printed und bound in bevelled boards, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—** Hilt 
to Hilt’—*‘Iammer and Rapier "—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

ce? Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 

FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean confict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events, Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prua- 
sian Field surveys. By M.D. Landon. Price $2.00. 

CROWN JEWELS. 

A fascinating and apes new novel of love, ro- 


mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georyia, author of “Cragfont.” Price $1.75. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 


A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. “One of the most 
touching stories of woman's love and man’s devotion 
ever written.” Price $1.50. 


(4@7~ These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


THE SONG GARDEN, 
Annual Sale 40,000 Copies. 


A Series of Music Books adapted to Schools of al 
grades. Each book complete in itself, 

By Dr. LOWELL MASON. 

Tne Sona GarveN. First Book. For beginners, 

with a variety of easy and pleasing songs, 50 cts. 

Tne Sona Garpen. Second Book. In addition to 


a practical course of Instruction, it contains a choice 
collection of School Music. 80 cts. 


Tue Sone GARDEN. Third Book. Besides a trea- 
tise on Vocal Culture with Ilustrations, Exercises, 
Solfeggi, &c., it contains New Music adapted to High 
Schools, Seminaries, &c. $1. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 


THE ALBION 


[Marcu 25, 1871 








THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House. 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent. 

















FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
_ The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 

moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 

49 Bond Street, New York. 





: SPRING MEETING 1871. PUBLIE EVERY SATURDAY HIGHER EDUCATION. 
! — LISHED EVER ’ LLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per : . 
: Haun, $288 Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 
: UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
. Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and ay 
} JOCKEY CLUB. AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. Tuition per annum, $236. Preswext: The Very! qye Singer Still Triumphant! 
| Commencing Saturday April 8. Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. P PENG rium) . 
t SATURDAY, APRIL 8. The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- Pi gn 2 wre iors, apply to Major Evans, Loe- —_ 
q aa . Swe ory . -, ~ - 
j Club Puree $500; one and a half miles. ways formed ® prominent feature in the man- 7 World's Faire -constituted ty aa baserel the ome 
olde $25 cntrance i pen dve or more to fill the stake; | #ement of this Popular Journal, and the following ACENTS WANTED. —teceived the sreat award of the highest eales, and 
, Bag $4 bd ‘ ve le PIVAls Bi em, To! ey 60. 
; $300 ani $1.00 ndiea ro ge y= w vee eive | arrangements for the current year‘will be welcome to $$$ nnn nm nnn | 1898 one hundred and twenty-seven jn P eight 
; ; third horse to save stake. To close Ist Janu- -O2¢) A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check | hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than 
7 ary. 1871. our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed $250 Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and | forty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- 
; AME Dar.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added temples, free, : a apraneapa ous year, and over Jorty.four thousand more than the 
1 TUESDAY, API, 1 to thelist onthe annexed tm: an Siti eaten, Ve See Aces Dakotacare eka 
t ' : -¢ —-—---—---- | fe ng fig 
Fee” NO Miles over eight hurdles: Club/o.. arsion with any one of four Chromos ANTED.— AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY). 10 sell mete - . 
7 500 : SHU SEWING | Tue Stncer Manuracturine Company 
* a Day.- Club} purse $500; one and a quarter of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY... ...$5 00 ~ 4 aa ~~ gg Lyd A. bhi Pan ag “over Pang * sete Sewing on 
‘ ‘ —( 50 : i . “Lock Stitcn” (alike on both sides), and is ng ee .173 Machines. 
Fay aD SOD PNET SAAN WE ane BOTS. The Ausion with a Chromo of DEXTER or FULLY antl The best and cheapest fa- Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 
t WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. KENTUCKY 6 00 any nevis Hostine . Sousa. eioene . st eshine oe. es 98,943 do. 
. SC Le ie A te 5 JOHNSON, C ‘0., ston, Mass., | Sold over e ee ewing Ma- 
Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry | The ALBIon with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ul., or St. Louis, Mo. ee ss 92,831 do. 
three-year-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the ies pees Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 
stake; entrance $25, p. p., $1,000 added; second horse | SUNSET or BY MOONLIGAT................ 6 00 ing Machine Co................. 70,431 = do, 








to receive $200: third horse to save stake. 
1st January, 1871. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse S00; mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Cinb purse $800: two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and 2 half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile. 
Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 
le 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 
oo purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
es, 


Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 

Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile; for 
beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 


To close 





These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 

pared expressly for our Journal. 

The A.sion with a Chromo of FAU8T AND 

MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBIon....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and arc 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and arc 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Cuaon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 


$5 to $10 Per Day. Wonks. 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new busines 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GroreGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





AGENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTII) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
r week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











Sold over the Howe Machine Co..... 52,677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 

Manufacturing Co............... 44,625 do. 
all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attach ts for 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, etc., 
etc., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STEREOSCOPES, 
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‘ Horses date age from 1st of May. Marresay’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- Se y ‘i , 
" 7 c S . sons of either sex easily om a 50c. to $5 per E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
DUNCAN F. KENNER, Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. evening, and a on rtional sum by devoting their 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ia OT THE 21x27 and best family news) rs published—all sent free and 
? - we ronps's MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25 by mall, er, if wes permanent, profitable GRAPHOSCOPES. 
r = ay ANDESFO. 8 2 ay a wor ress NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 
t Nashville Blood Horse 3 ; ¥ E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
‘i, LaNDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. patie. scm rc E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 
NM : D 2 DENCE, 33x25. = i : : bi i 
ASSOCIATION aponcnetipeemttopciomty 05 To $20 t0n08 ~ 24. b r Gm BroaDwar, New Yous, 
‘ . LANDSEER'S — near home to introduce our new 7 strand ** White Wire Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
WILL COMMENCE WaAnpesForp’s- FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, | Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don't miss this IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
purines ona chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire , og 
Le TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1831 Witxrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22330. Works, 7 William St., N.Y. or 36 Dearborn Wt, PHoroGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 
i 7 ’ eae Wanvesronpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. Chicago, at a ovens a 
“ AT 'THE THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20326. a ee ees Diamonds, 
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NATION RACE COURSE ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. There is no more popular publication to canvass atcnes an cwelry, 
AL Z N, . 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9 | “GUESS MY NAME," Sixt. for then FOR SALE BY 
Finer Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21213. THE ALBION. GEO. C. ALLEN, 
of Sanunry wile heata: #40 entrance, play of pay, | DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. This old established Journal is well known through. | 513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
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ag mile. tion against losses by mail. All Postmaste: p. | No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 
. FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. nye sete ein ostmasters are Ob- |<. 5 Catalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1st,) 2c. _ | them. : oe 
aI Ps ns Raoe.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile | liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. " “ELLW ANGER & BARRY THEY WANT TO KNOW 
. — Race.- Association Purse, $200; dash of a| The Avsion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- — eA , if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
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mile and a half. 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13." 

Fmst Pace.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 
two-mile heats; $0 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the sum of $400 will be added; the second horse to 
save his entrance money. 

Srconp Race.—As-ociation Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five. 

Tuirp Race.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 

). 


mile heats; second horse to have $4 


Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and 
close the 15th day of March, 1871. 

Helf the money offercad in purses, will be given for 
a walk. 
Entrance for purser, five per cent. 
All entries to be addressed to the Seeretary,. 

W. HH. JOUNSON, President. 

Gro, W. DARDEN, Secretary. 
Gro. 8. Kinney, Treasurer. 


T ONG BRANCH RACES. 
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plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. Ino doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only te those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
~w* - ” three months. 





Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


~ WEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties in GREEN Hover, Hor House and Beppine 
ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Ilustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established 1810.] Rochester, N. Y. 
Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 

Tree ani Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 


what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 

TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
secribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. * 
TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The hillious too, is 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 


“ . : ; i directi keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 

, re 7 2 see. er a by _ a a = into their blood = suffused skins with saffron, and 
—— one year, ure. Twe = mal >rative. 
At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH " c z mcy-ave P iia iene 


AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
held at their office 21st September, it was resolved 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 

ve days; and that the second meeting shall com- 





In the event of any of our subscribers at any time of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acqnainting the office with the 


$5.00. 


20,000 Ths. Evergreen and ‘Tree Sceds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 





TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 





. r fact. 4 ; , » 

‘ mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower > Waw . 

’ days. ‘ All communications should be addresecd Seeds, in smal or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, THEY WANT TO KNOW im 

; It was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- BRICATIORS CROSS SS _ Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c.. by mail, | if there is any preparation under the sun that will cure 
can Jockey Club be adopted. repaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced | nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all PIERCY WILSON, escriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, cratis, | many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, aoy 

kinds and for all ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and are subject. ‘Tell them in reply that TARRANT 8 Er- 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, the Trade. Seeds on commission. : } FERVESCENT SELTZER APREAIENT is a potent nervine as 

; notice will be given. WM. KE RAYNOR, : B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed | well as an alterative and eatksrtic. 

; Secretary. 39 Park Row, New York. | Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842. Sold by all Druggists. 
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sciousness of her own beauty ; for the French girls at Madame 
Marot’s had been careful not totell her that her pale patrician 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 


1871. 


face was beautful. She wished for nothing but to win her 
father’s love, and to bring about some kind of reconciliation 
between him and Austin. So the autumn deepend into win- 
_|ter, and the winter brightened into early spring, without 





CHANGES. 
Golden curl and shining brown eye, 
Rounded cheek where the roses lie, 
Pattering steps from her dear little feet, 
Mischievous fingers, frolicsome, fleet. 


Busy-fingered, sweet little maid, 


On the stool at pa’s feet, with his slippers to braid ; 


Trilling song-snatches, his hand on her curls, 
Busiest, prettiest, sweetest of girls. 


Queenly and lovely, most bright and most sweet, 


Clear-voiced and graceful, in beauty complete ; 
Pure-hearted, loving, beloved, and fair, 


bringing any change to her life. She had her color-box and 
her easel, her books and piano, for her best companions ; and 
if she did not make any obvious progress towards gaining her 
father’s affection, she contrived, at any rate, to avoid render- 
ing her presence in any way obnoxious to him. 

Two or three times in the course of the winter Mrs. Oliver 
gave a little musical party, at which Clarissa met the small 
gentry of Holborough, who pronounced her a very lovely 
irl, and pitied her because of her father’s ruined fortunes. 
o her inexperience these modest assemblies seemed the per- 
fection of gaiety, and she would fain have accepted the invi- 
tations that followed them from the wives of Holborough 
bankers and lawyers and medical men to whom she had been 
introduced. Against this degradation, however, Mr. Lovel 
resolutely opposed himself. 





Entangling a heart in each mesh of her hair,— 
Mother's Pride ! 


Beautiful form, lying passive and still, 

Down-dropped eyelids, so heavy and chill, 

Folded small fingers,—a lily between,— 

Ah, fair frozen lly! the fairest e’er seen !— 
Death’s plucked Flower! 


Star-crowned seraph, white garmented, meet 
To touch the gold harpstrings in choruses sweet, 
Bending from heaven to draw by her hand 
The dear one below to the Beautiful Land,— 
God's Beloved! 
——_$ ———___—— 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET’,” ETC. 
(From Balgravia.) 
CHAPTER IV.—CLARISSA IS “ TAKEN UP.” 


For some time there was neither change nor stir in Cla- 
rissa Lovel’s new life. It was not altogether an unpleasant 
kind of existence, perhaps, and Miss cova was inclined to 
make the best of it. She was very much her own mistress, 
free to spend the long hours of her monotonous days accord- 
ing to her own pleasure. Her father exacted very little from 
her, and received her dutiful attentions with an air of en- 
durance which was not particularly encouraging. But Cla- 
rissa was not easily disheartened. She wanted to win her 
father’s affection; and again and again, after every new dis- 
couragement, she told herself that there was no reason why she 
should not ultimately succeed in making herself as dear to 
him as an only daughter should be. It was only a question 
of time and patience. There was no reason that he should 
not love her, no possible ground for his coldness. It was his 
nature to be cold, perhaps; but those cold natures have often 
proved capable of a single strong attachment. What happi- 
ness it would be to win the victory of love! 

“ We stand almost alone in the world,” she said to herself. 
“ We had need be very dear to each other.” 

So, though the time went by, and she made no perceptible 

rogress towards this happy result, Clarissa did not despair. 

er father tolerated her, and even this was something ; it 
seemed a great deal when she remembered her childhood at 
Arden, in which she had never known what it was to be in 
her father’s society for an hour at a time, and when, but for 
chance mectings in corridors and on staircases, she would 
very often have lived for weeks under the same roof with him 
without seeing his face or hearing his voice. 

Now it was all different; she was a woman now, and Mill 
Cottage was scarcely large enough to accommodate two sepa- 
rate existences, even had Mr. Lovel been minded to keep 
himself aloof from his daughter. This being so, he tolerated 
her, treating her with a kind of cold politeness, which might 
have been tolerably natural in some guardian burdened with 
the charge of a ward he did not care for. They rarely met 
until dinner-time, Clarissa taking her breakfast about three 
hours before her father left his room. But at seven the 
dined together, and spent the long winter evenings in poe 
other’s company, Clarissa being sometimes permitted to read 
aloud in German or Italian, while her father lay back in his 
easy-chair, smoking his meerschaum, and taking the amber 
mouthpiece from his lips now and then to correct an accent 
or murmur a criticism on the text. Sometimes, too, Mr. Lovel 
would graciously expound a page or two of a Greek play, or 
dilate on the subtilty of some learned foot-note, for his 
daughter’s benefit, but rather with the air of one gentleman 
at his club inviting the sympathy of another than with the 
tone of a father instructing his child. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, theyhad company. Mr. Oliver 
and his wife would dine with them occasionally, or the Vicar 
of Arden, a grave bachelor of five-and-thirty, would drop in 
to spend an hour or two of an evening. But besides these 
they saw scarcely any one. The small professional men 
of Holborough Mr. Lovel held in supreme contempt, a 
contempt of which those gentlemen themselves were tho- 
roughly aware; the county people whom he had been ac- 
customed to receive at Arden.Court he shrank from with a 
secret sense of shame, in these days of his fallen fortunes. 

He had therefore made for himself a kind of hermit life at 
Mill Cottage ; and his acquaintance had come, little by little, 
to accept this as his established manner of existence. They 
still called upon the recluse occasionally, and sent him cards 
for their state dinners, averse from any neglect of a man who 
had once occupied a = position among them; but they 
were no longer surprised when Mr. Lovel pleaded his feeble 
health as a reason for declining their hospitality. A very 
dull life for a girl, perhaps; but for Clarissa it was not alto- 
gether an unhappy life. She was at an age when a girl can 
make an existence for herself out of bright young fancies and 
vague deep thoughts. There was that in her life just now 
which fades and perishes with the passing of years; a subtle 
indescribable charm, a sense of things beyond the common 
things of daily life. If there had been a closer bond of union 
between her father and herself, if there had not been that 
dark cloud upon her brother's life, she might have made her- 
self entirely happy; she might almost have forgotten that 
Arden was sold, and a vulgar mercantile stranger lord of 
— green slopes and broad ancient terraces she loved so 
well. 

As it was, the loneliness of her existence troubled her very 
little. She had none of that eager longing for “ society” or 
“fashion” wherewith young ladies who live in towns are apt 


under such auspices as I should wish, or you must be content 
to remain at home. 
about in that petty Holborough set. 
the Castle by and by, I daresay. 

you up, she can do so. Pretty girls are always at par in a 
country house, and at the Castle you would meet people worth 


;heen so kind to her, and this exclusiveness of her father’s 
chilled her, somehow. 
their poverty—to that poverty, by the way, of which she had 
scarcely felt the sharp edges yet awhile. 
smoothly at Mill Cottage. 


“ No, Clarissa,” he said sternly; “ you must enter society 
’ 4 » ) } 


I can’t have a daughter of mine hawked 
ady Laura will be at 
If she chooses to take 


knowing.” 
Clarissa sighed. Those cordial Holborough gentry had 


It seemed to add a new bitterness to 


Things went very 
Her father lived luxuriously, after 
his quiet fashion. One of the best wine-merchants at the 
west-end of London supplied his claret; Fortnum and Mason 
furnished the condiments and foreign rarities which were es- 
sential for his breakfast-table. There seemed never any lack 
of money, or only when Clarissa ventured to hint at the scan- 
tiness of her school-wardrobe, on which oceasion Mr. Lovel 
looked very grave, and put her off with two or three pounds 
to spend at the Holborough draper’s. 
“] should want so many new clothes if I went to the Cas- 
tle, papa,” she said rather sadly one day, when her father was 
talking of Lady Laura Armstrong; but Mr. Lovel only shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 
“ A young woman is always well-dressed in a white-muslin 
gown,’ he said carelessly. “I daresay a few pounds would 
get you all you want.” 
The Castle was a noble old place at Hale, a village about 
six miles from Holborough. It had been the family seat of 
the Earl of Roxham ever since the reign of Edward VI. ; but, 
on the Roxham race dying out, some fifty years before this, 
had become the property of a certain Mr. Armstrong, a civi- 
lian who had made a great fortune in the East, in an age 
when great fortunes were commonly made by East-Indian 
traders. His only son had been a captain in a crack regiment, 
and had sold out of the army after his father’s death, in order 
to marry Lady Laura Challoner, second daughter of the Earl 
of Calderwood, a nobleman of ancient lineage and decayed 
fortunes, and to begin life as a country gentleman under her 
wise governance. The Armstrongs were said to be a very 
happy couple; and if the master of Hale Castle was apt to 
seem something of a cipher in his own house, the house was 
an eminently agreeable one, and Lady Laura popular with all 
classes. Her husband adored her, and had surrendered his 
judgment to her guidance with a most supreme faith in her 
infallibility. Happily, she exercised her power with that 
subtle tact which is the finest gift of woman, and his worst 
enemies could scarcely call Frederick Armstrong a Lenpecked 
husband. 
The spring and early summer brought no change to Cla- 
Tissa’s life. She had been at home for the greater part of a 
year, and in all that time one day had resembled another 
almost as closely as in the scholastic monotony of existence 
at Madame Marot’s. And yet the girl had shaped no com- 
plaint about the dullness of this tranquil routine, even in her 
inmost unspoken thought. She was happy, after a quiet 
fashion. She had a vague sense that there was a broader, 
grander kind of life possible to womanhood ; a life as differ- 
ent from her own as the wide waste of sea which she looked 
across sometimes from the downs beyond Holborough was 
different from the placid millstream that bounded her father’s 
orchard. But she had no sick fretful yearning for that wider 
life. To win her father’s affection, to see her brother restored 
to his abandoned home—these were her girlish dreams and 
simple unselfish hopes. 
In all the months Clarissa Lovel had spent at Mill Cottage 
she had never crossed the boundary of that lost domain she 
loved so well. There wasa rustic bridge across the mill- 
stream, and a wooden gate opening into Arden woods. Cla- 
rissa very often stood by this cate Venaiions with folded arms 
upon the topmost bar, and looking into the shadowy labyrinth 
of beech and pine with sad dreamy eyes, but she never went 
through beyond the barrier. Honest Martha asked her more 
than once why she never walked in the wood, which was so 
much pleasanter than the dusty high-road, or even Arden 
common, an undulating expanse of heathy waste beyond the 
village, where Clarissa would roam for hours on the fine 
spring days, with a sketch-book under her arm. The friendly 
peasant woman could not understand that obstinate avoidance 
of a beloved scene—that sentiment which made her lost home 
seem to Clarissa a thing to shrink from, as she might have 
shrunk from beholding the face of the beloved dead. 
It was bright midsummer weather, a glorious prolific sea- 
son, with the thermometer ranging between seventy and 
eighty, when Lady Laura Armstrong did at last make her 
appearance at Mill Cottage. The simple old-fashioned gar- 
den was all aglow with roses; the house half hidden beneath 
the luxuriance of foliage and flowers,a great’ magnolia on 
one side climbing up to the dormer windows, on the other 
pale monthly roses, and odorous golden and crimson tinted 
honeysuckle. Lady Laura was in raptures with the place. 
She found Clarissa sitting in a natural arbor made by a group 
of old hawthorns and a wild plum-tree, and placed herself at 
once upon a footing of perfect friendliness and familiarity 
with the girl. Mr. Lovel was out—a rare occurrence. He 
had gone for a stroll through the village with Ponto. 
“And why are you not with him?’ asked Lady Laura, 
who, like most of these clever managing women, had a knack 
asking questions. “ You must be a better companion than 
‘onto.’ 
“Papa does not think so. He likes walking alone. He 
likes to be quite free to dream about his books, I fancy, and 
it bores him rather to have to talk.” 
“Not a very lively companion for you, I fear. Why, 








to inoculate one another. She had no desire to shine, no con- 





child, how dismal your life must be !” 


- 


“QO, no; not dismal. It is very quiet, of course; but I like 
a «uiet life.” 
* But you go to a good many parties, I suppose, in Holbor- 
ough and the neighborhood? “I know the Holborough peo- 
ple are fond of giving parties, and are quite famous for cro- 
quet.” 

“No, Lady Laura ; papa won’t let me visit any one at Hol- 
borough, except my uncle and aunt, the Olivers.’ 
“Yes; I know the Olivers very well indeed. 
pleasant pa a 

“ And I don’t even know how to play croquet.” 
“Why, my poor benighted child, in what a state of barba- 
rism this father of yours is bringing you up! How are you 
ever to marry and take F et place in the world? And with 
your advantages, too! What can the man be dreaming about ? 

shall talk to him very seriously. We are quite old friends, 
= know, my dear, and I can venture to say what I like to 

im. You must come tome immediately. I shall have a’ 
houseful of people in a week or two, and you shall have a 
peep at the gay world. Poor little prison flower! no wonder 
you look thpughtful and pule. And n»w show me your gar- 
den, please, Miss Lovel. We can stroll about till your father 
comes home ; I mean to talk to him at once. 
Energy was one of the qualities of her own character for 
which Laura Armstrong especially valued herself. She was 
always doing something or other which she was not actually 
called upon by her own duty or by the desire of other people 
to do, and she was always eager to do it “ at once.” She had 
come to Mill Cottage intending to show some kindness to 
Clarissa Lovel, whose father and her own father, the Earl of 
Calderwood, had been firm friends in the days when the 
master of Arden entertained the county; and Clarissa’s man- 
ner and appearance having impressed her most favorably, she 
was eager to do her immediate service, to have her at the 
Castle, and show her to the world, and get her a rich husband 
if possible. 

In honest truth, this Lady Laura Armstrong was a kindly 
disposed sympathetic woman, anxious to make the best of the 
opportunities which Providence had given her with so lavish 
a hand, and to do her duty towards her less fortunate neigh- 
bors. The office of Lady Bountiful, the position of patroness, 
suited her humor. Her active frivolous nature, which 
spurned repose and yet never rose above trifles, found an 
agreeable occupation in the exercise of this kind of benign 
influence upon other people’s lives. Whether she would 
have put herself seriously out of the way for the benefit of 
any of these people to wm Gan she was so unfailingly benefi- 
cent, was a question which circumstances had never yet put 
to the test. Her benevolence had so far been of a light airy 
kind, which did not heavily tax her bodily or mental powers, 
or even the ample resources of her purse. 

She was a handsome woman, after a fair, florid, rather re- 
dundant style of beauty, and was profoundly skilled in all 
those arts of costume and decoration by which such beauty is 
improved. A woman of middle height, with a fine figure, a 
wealth of fair hair, and an aquiline nose of the true patrician 
type, her admirers said. The mouth was rather large, but re- 
deemed by a set of flashing teeth and a winning smile; the 
chin inclined to be of that order called “ double ;” and indeed 
a tendency to increasing stoutness was one of the few cares 
which shadowed Lady Laura’s path. She was five-and-thirty, 
and had only just begun to tell herself that she was no longer 
agirl. She got on admirably with Clarissa, as she informed 
her husband afterwards when she described the visit. The 
girl was fascinated at once by that frank cordial manner, and 
was quite ready to accept Lady Laura for her friend, ready 
to be patronised by her even, with no sense of humiliation, no 
lurking desire to revolt against the kind of sovereignty with 
which her new friend took possession of her. 

Mr. Lovel came strolling in by and by, with his favorite 
tan setter, looking as cooi as if there were no such thing as 
blazing midsummer sunshine, and found the two ladies saun- 
tering up and down the grassy walk by the millstream, under 
the shadow of gnarled old pear and quince trees. He was 
charmed to see his dear Lady Laura. Clarissa had never 
known him so enthusiastic or so agreeable. Tt was quite a 
new ‘manner which he put on—the manner of a man who is 
still interested in life. Lady Laura began almost at once with 
her reproaches. How could he he so cruel to this dear child ? 
How could he be so absurd as to bury her alive in this 
way ? 

“She visits no one, I hear,” cried the lady ; “ positively no 
one.” 

“Humph! she has been complaining, has she?” said Mr. 
Lovel, with a sharp glance at his daughter. 

“Complaining ! 6, no, papa! I have told Lady Laura 
that I do not care about gaiety, and that you do not allow me 
to visit.” 

“ Aut Cesar aut nullus—the best or nothing. I don’t want 
Clarissa to be gadding about to all the tea-drinkings in Hol- 
borough ; and if I let her go to one house, I must let her go 
to all.’ 

“But you will let her come to me ?” 

“That i the best, my dear Lady Laura. Yes, of course 
she may come to you, whenever you may please to be troubled 
with her.” 

“Then I please to be troubled with her immediately. I 
should like to carry her away with me this afternoon, if it 
were possible ; but I suppose that can’t be—there will be a 
trunk to be packed, and so on. When will you come to me, 
Miss Lovel? Do you know,I am strongly tempted to call 
you Clarissa ?” 

“I should like it so much better,” the girl answered, 
blushing. 

“What! may 1? Then I’m sure I will. It’s such a pretty 
name, reminding one of that old novel of Richardson’s, 
which everybody quotes and no one ever secms to have read. 
When will you come, Clarissa ?” 

“Give her a week,” said her father; “she'll want a new 
white-muslin gown, I daresay: young women always do 
when they are going visiting.” : 

“ Now, pray don’t let her trouble herself about anything of 
that kind ; my maid shall see to all that sort of thing. We 
will make her Jook her best, depend upon it. I mean this 
visit to be a great event in her life, Mr. Lovel, if possible.” 

“Don’t let there be any fuss or trouble about her. Every 
one knows that I am poor, and that she will be penniless 
when Iam gone. Let her wear her white-muslin gown, and 
give her a corner to sit in. People may take her for one of 
your children’s governesses, if they choose ; but if she is to 
see society, I am glad for her to see the best.” 

“People shall not take her for one of my governesses ; 
they shall take her for nothing less than Miss Lovel of Arden. 
Yes, of Arden, my dear sir; don’t frown, I entreat you. The 
glory of an old house like that clings to those who bear the 
old name, even though lands and house are gone—Miss Lovel, 
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of Arden. By the way, how do youjget on with your _neigh- 
bor, Mr. Granger?” 
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“T do not get on with him at all. He used to call upon me 
mow and then, but I suppose he fancied, or saw somehow or 
weher—though f am sure I was laboriously civil to him—that 
i did not care much for his visits; at any rate, he dropped 
them. But he is still rather obtrusively polite in sending me 

ame and hot-house fruit and flowers at odd times, in return 

or which favors I can send him nothing but a note of thanks 
—‘ Mr. Lovel presents his compliments to Mr. Granger, and 
—_ to acknowledge, with best thanks, etc.’—the usual for- 
Mula. 

“Tam so sorry you have not permitted him to know you,” 
replied Lady Laura. “ We saw a good deal of him last year 
—such a charming man! what one may really call a typical 
man—the sort of person the French describe as pa a cn 
— perfect block of granite; and then,so enormously 
rich ! 

Lady Laura glanced at Clarissa, as if she were inspired with 
some sudden idea. She was subject to a sudden influx of 
ideas, and — § fancied her ideas inspirations. She looked 
at Clarissa,and repeated, with a meditative air, “ So enor- 
wmously rich !” 

“There is a grown-up daughter, too,” said Mr. Lovel; 


oe a stifl-looking young person. I suppose she is solid 
0. 





“She is not so charming as her father,” replied Lady Laura, 
with whom that favorite adjective served for everything in 
the way of praise. To her the Pyramids and Niagara, a 
tropical thunderstorm, a mazourka by Chopin, and a Parisian 
bonnet, were all alike charming. “TI suppose solidity isn’t so 
nice in a girl,” she went on, laughing; “ but certainly Sophia 
Granger is not such a favorite with me as her father is. I 
suppose she will make a brilliant marriage, however, sooner 
or later, unattractive as she may be; for she’ll have a superb 
fortune,—unless, indeed, her father should take it into his 
head to marry again.” 

“Searcely likely that, I should think, after seventeen 
years of widowhood. Why, Granger must be at least fifty.” 

“ My dear Mr. Lovel, {hope you are not going to call that 
a great age.” 

“My dear Lady Laura, am I likely to do so, when my own 
fiftieth birthday is an event of the past? But I shouldn't 
suppose Granger to be a marrying man,” he added medita- 
tively; “such an idea has never occurred to me in conjunc- 
tion with him.” And here he glanced ever so slightly at his 
daughter: “ That sort of granite man must take a great deal 
of thawing.” 

“ There are suns that will melt the deepest snows,” answered 
the lady, laughing. “ Seriously, I am sorry you will not suf- 
fer him to know you. But I must run away this instant ; my 
unfortunate ponies will be wondering what has become of 
me. You see this dear girl and 1 have got on so well to- 
gether, that Ihave been quite unconscious of time; and I 
hal ever so many more calls to make, but those must be put 
off to another day. Let me see; this is Tuesday. I shall 
send a carriage for you this day week, Clarissa, soon after 
ane so that [ may have you with me at luncheon. Good- 

ye. 

Lady Laura kissed her new protegee at parting. She was 
really fond of everything young and bright and pretty; and 
having come to Mr. Lovel’s house intending to perform a 
social duty, was delighted to find that the duty was so easy 
and pleasant to her. She was always pleased with new ac- 
«laintances, and was apt to give her friendship on the small- 





est provocation. On the other hand, there came a time when 
she grew just a litthe weary of these dear sweet friends, and 
began to find them less charming than of old; but she was 
never uncivil to them ; they always remained on her list, and 
received stray gleams from the sunlight of her patronage. 

“ Well?” said Mr. Lovel interrogatively, when the mistress 
of Hale Castle had driven off, in the lightest and daintiest of 
phactons, with a model groom and a pair of chestnut cobs, 
which seemed perfection, even in Yorkshire, where every man 
isa connoisseur in horseflesh. “ Well, child, l told you that 
you might go into society if Lady Laura Armstrong took you 
up, but I scarcely expected her to be as cordial as she has 
been to-day. Nothing could have been better than the result 
of her visit; she seemed quite taken with you, Clary.” 

It was almost the first time her father had ever called her 
Clary. It was only a small endearment, but she blushed and 
sparkled into smiles at the welcome sound. He saw the smile 
and blush, but only thought she was delighted with the idea 
of this visit to the Castle. He had no notion that the placid 
state of indifference which he maintained towards her was 
otherwise than agreeable to her feelin He was perfectly 
civil to her, and he never interfered with her pursuits or in- 
clinations. What more could she want from a father ? 

Perhaps she assumed a new value in his eyes from the time 
of that visit of Lady Laura’s. He was certainly kinder to her 
than usual, the girl thought, as they sat on the lawn in the 
balmy June evening, sipping their after-dinner coftee, while 
the moon rose fair and pale above the woods of Arden Court. 
He contemplated her with a meditative air now and then, 
when she was not looking his way. He had always known 
that she was beautiful, but her beauty had acquired a new 
emphasis from Lady Laura Armstrong's praises. A woman 
of the world of that class was not likely to be deceived, or to 
mistake the kind of beauty likely to influence mankind ; and 
in the dim recesses of his mind there grew up a new hope— 
very vague and shadowy; he despised himself for dwelling 
upon it so weakly—a hope that made him kinder to his 
daughter than he had ever been yet--a hope which rendered 
her precious to him all at once. “Not that he loved her any 
better than of old; it was only that he saw how, if fortune 

favored him, this girl might render him the greatest service 
that could be done for him by any human creature. 

She might marry Daniel Granger, and win back the heri- 

tage he had lost. It was a foolish thought, of course; Mr. 
Lovel was quite aware of the supremity of folly involved in 
it. This Granger might be the last man in the world to fall 
in love with a girl younger than his daughter; he might be 
as impervious to beauty as the granite to which Laura Arm- 
strong had likened him. It was a foolish fancy, a vain hope ; 
but it served to brighten the meditations of Marmaduke 
Lovel—who had really very few pleasant subjects to think 
about—with a faint rosy glow. 

“ It is the idlest dream,” he said to himself. “When did 
good luck ever come my way? But O, to hold Arden Court 
again—by any tie—to die knowing that my race would in- 
herit the old gray walls !” 

(To be continued.) 
> 


BRIGANDAGE. 


Brigandage is the pursuit of wicked ends by the agency of 
fear respecting the fate of others. The Reign of Terror in 
the first French Revolution, was political brigandage pushed 
to its utmost limits. It was a standing threat to this effect : 





delicately nurtured women, and almost girls. Shape your 
political conduct strictly in accordance with our views, or we 
will sacrifice those dearest to you, for the maintenance and 
confirmation of our power.” Was not this true brigandage, 
—, ambition for the passion to be gratified instead of 
eed ? 

oT Social brigandage assumes hydra-headed shapes, some of 
them too terrible to be pictured here. The victims ordinarily 
selected are those who have the most, and the most res pecta- 
ble belongings, or who happen to be the most defenceless— 
clergymen, medical men, schoolmasters, single ladies, widows, 
young men just entering life. Not seldom the pressure be- 
comes so strong and so maddening, that the wretched suf- 
ferer resolves to save his friends from pain by rushing into 
the self-sacrifice of suicide, as the less dreadful evil of the 
two. Can it be wondered at that, even with strong minds, 
continued mental torture should end in insanity ? 

Nor are the British Isles the only country in which social 
brigands hunt after prey. In France, they have a special 
name, “chanteurs,” and the exercise of their profession is 
known as “chantage.” Canler, ancien chef du sevvice de 
surete, of the French police, quietly tells us, in his repulsive 
Memoires, that he knew in Paris at least fifteen of those gen- 
try, who carried on their trade for many years with great suc- 
cess, Without the police being able to touch them. The rea- 
son of their apparent impunity is plain: nobody dared to 
complain of their proceedings. Nevertheless, the authorities 
managed, with difliculty, to get together some amount of evi- 
dence, and a few “ chanteurs” were sent to adorn the prisons 
with their presence. At the time of Canler’s writing (1862), 
four ex-chanteurs were living in Paris, in very easy circum- 
stances. The first, formerly secretary to a commissaire de po- 
lice, had got together a fortune of four hunded a year. The 
second lived in the Champs-Elysees ; he possessed pictures 
worth more than a hundred thousand francs, and a country 
chateau in the Touraine. The third, owning property near 
the Barriere de Courcelles, led the life of a respectable inde- 
pendent gentleman, and was highly esteemed by all the 
neighborhood, who were ignorant of his antecedents. The 
fourth was exceedingly well off. All of them, after feather- 
ing their nests, had bid adieu to their brigandage, and were 
sheltering under the cover of an irreproachable conduct, the 
produce of a course of vile machinations and shameful 
frauds. 

A favorite branch of “ chantage” in France is the pillage of 
those unfortunate men who, having sinned against honesty on 
one occasion only, and expiated their fault in prison, strive to 
lead a life of probity and to merit sympathy, if not respect. 
Chanteurs of this class have almost all taken rank in the 
bagne, and their conscience has long been seared by habits of 
crime. They carefully search out some former prison-com- 
panion, who would be ruined in the eyes of the world by the 
simple fact of having suffered imprisonment, but who is en- 
deavoring hard to return to society and to obtain asubsistence 
by honest labor. Once found, they fasten on him as an old 
acquaintance, and the work of brigandage begins. 

One day, there stepped into Canler’s bureau a good-looking 
man, respectably dressed, who said: “ Monsieur, my name is 
H. lam the owner of an establishment which is growin 
more and more prosperous every day. Iam happily married, 
and the father of two dear children. In short, monsieur, for 
several years past I have enjoyed almost perfect happiness, 
when a wretch came and robbed me of all my joys and de- 
stroyed every hope for the future. I must state’—blushing 
crimson with shame—* that, fifteen years ago, 1 was tried for 
a mercantile forgery, and for that criminal act, committed in 
a moment of madness, I was sentenced to five years of penal 
servitude. I underwent my punishment in the midst of the 
ignoble beings by whom bagnes are filled. It was through 
seeing them every day, and hearing their conversation, that I 
felt the full enormity of my fault: and I resolved to retrieve 
it, at the expiration of my sentence, by an industrious and 
honorable life. Heaven seemed to bless my repentance. 
Once free, I came to Paris, where I was not known. By hard 
work I succeeded in establishing myself in a small way of 
business. It was then that I married a charming woman, 
who, as well as her family, is ignorant of my past misconduct, 
and who every day exhorts her children to imitate their father’s 
example.” 

Here the poor man, overcome by his feelings, was obliged 
to pause in his narrative. He soon continued : “I believed 
that the expiation had been in proportion to the fault, and 
that I should be permitted to enjoy a little repose, when a 
wretch named B. met me, about eighteen months ago. I re- 
cognised him as having been at the bagne at the same time as 
myself. He came to my house, congratulated me on my good 
fortune, and obtained information respecting my circumstan- 
ces. Two days afterwards, he presented himsel in, under 
the pretext of borrowing fifty francs, which I dared not refuse 
him, for he could ruin me with a single word. A few days 
afterwards, he came for a hundred francs, stating that he 
wanted it to meet a bill. And then he made fresh demands 
of successively more exorbitant sums, enforcing them all by 
the threat of exposing me to my newly acquired family and 
connexions. He has already extorted from me more than six 
thousand franes; if this goes on, I shall soon be ruined. 
Consequently, monsieur, I determined, happen what may, to 
put myself in your hands, and beg you to protect me from 
this villain.” 

“ But,” asked Canler, “ have you never tried to make B. 
understand how infamous his conduct is ?” 

“Often, monsieur; but whenever I tell him he is ruining 
me, he answers, ‘ Bah! bah! All stuff and rubbish ! You must 
shell out, or else I will tell everybody, everywhere, that you 
are nothing but a galley-slave!’ ” 

He wept bitterly as he concluded his story. Canler com- 
forted him as well as he could, and dismissed him with the 
promise that he would personally attend to his affair. Next 
day, by Canler’s orders, B. was arrested by two agents of po- 
lice, and brought to the bureau. There, after a lecture on his 
baseness, for which he, probably, did not care a pin, he was 
served with an order of the prefect of police, expelling him 
for life from the capital. The complainant, from that mo- 
ment, was troubled no more, and his family were never pain- 
ed by the threatened revelation. Unfortunately, not every 
one who falls a prey to brigands can call forth a Deus ex 
machina, a chef de surete, or an irresponsible prefet de po- 
- to er him. 

ow, then, can the schemes and stra ms of brigands of 
society be baffled and defied? The poor is so plain that it 
becomes almost a stupid truism. If everybody was alwa 
circumspect, straightforward, self-denying, sinless; if noboc y 
was ever unwary, weak, foolish, dishonest, immoral, wicked ; 
if nobody thought of tempting others, and nobody dreamt of 
courting temptation; if nobody ever laid traps for others, 





“ You see the guillotine set up in permanence; you see how 


even if —- would fall into a trap, if laid; if a few 
other grand alterations could be made, why then—why then, 





i 
we send to it, in any numbers we please, venerable old men, 


indeed, the world would be a very different sort of world 
from what it is—AUl the Year Round. 





MARCH. 


The March wind whistles through the sombre pines, 
Whose sable crests show on the mountain ridge, 
Like band of spectres gaunt, and grey, and grim, 
Against the cold blue sky: cold, clear, and blue, 
Without one fleecy cloud. 

From furrows brown 
The green blades shoot, that shall hereafter glow, 
’Neath August sun-rays, into molten gold, 
And fill our garners with the beauteous store 
That crowns man’s labor, and rewards his toil. 
March, with his stern, grand brow, frowning, yet kind, 
Front of a Titan; of imperious will, 
King March rides blustering o’er dale and mead, 
And with his chastening rule, prepares the way 
For green-robed April, with her showers soft, 
The pure warm sunshine, and her opening buds 
Of yellow cowslip bells. 

And jocund May, 
Crowned with white blossoms, scattered in her track 
Hawthorns all odorous, pink apple-blooms, 
And all the gorgeous beauty of her dower, 
That glads our English homes. So in our life, 
Our truest joys must be from trial reaped, 
And as March winds foreshadow April sun, 
Our dross through furnace passing, comes out—gold. 

—_———_ >. 


DINNERS. 


It might be interesting to learn how many of the caustic 
speeches indulged in “in town” of an afternoon are due to 
people having partaken of dinners which have failed to sat- 
isfy them. A man cannot, as at home, give vent toa good 
honest grumble all the while he is eating, but is compelled to 
rest content with merely expressing his dissatisfaction to the 
waiters, muttering uncharitable comments, and grimly eyeing 
his host as he pays his reckoning. To many a man one of 
the chief pleasures of dining at home is that he can growl 
and criticize at pleasure—if a certain style of cookery does 
not please him he can taboo it for the future, and suggest an- 
other method—and he feels that he has some sort of control 
over his own table. It may be a curious sort of pleasure this, 
but men love to take their pleasure in eccentric ways; and 
they are often a enjoying themselves when they are look- 
ing grim as death and making everybody else miserable. 
There is pleasure in martyrdom so long as you can persuade 
others that you are a martyr, but there is none when you 
have to suffer silently. Hence the decided difterence in get- 
ting a bad dinner “in town” and at home. It is doubtful 
whether the town dinners are so wholesome, so satisfying, a8 
the home ones; and considering that, as we have said, dinner 
is the great event of the day, this can hardly be deemed satis- 
factory—unless it be satisfactory to develope in the rising 
generation a misanthropical and gloomy turn of mind. It is 
quite impossible that ay can go home, and it is equally so 
that, in every household, the luxury of late dinners can be 
indulged in. “It is to be hoped, however, that in time people 
will get so thoroughly used to “ town” dinners, that they will 
forget what they have lost, and the danger of their becoming 
gloomy misanthropes be thus averted. 

Among the diners in town, those who work in factories and 
workshops must not be forgotten, who bring their own din- 
ners with them in the shape of sandwiches, bread and cheese, 
or even simple bread and butter, which they wash down with 
tea or coffee, made in a tin can, which is invariably minus 
that little luxury, milk. It is most satisfactory that these 
diners rarely grumble at the cookery ; which, perhaps, may 
be accounted for by the fact that it is for the most part their 
own. We have not learned that they are, either, disposed to 
take a misanthropic view of things generally; this may be 
owing to the fact that the simplicity of their fare prevents 
them suffering from that most unpleasant and irritating com- 
plaint—indigestion. 

It is the practice of many of the large drapers and other 
shopkeepers to provide dinners for their employes, which are 
partaken of in rooms far removed from where silks, satins, 
and muslins, laces, ribbons, and flowers, are artistically exhi- 
bited to tempt ladies to spend more than fond husbands like 
them to do. It takes three or four hours to dine a whole 
establishment, which is sufficient evidence of the magnitude 
of the undertaking. We have not heard any complaint on 
behalf of these diners in town; and we cannot help thinkin 
it would be well if the practice were more generally adopted. 
But enough of diners in town and their troubles. , 

The t reverence in which dinners are held is exempli- 
fied by the English custom of dinner-giving. If a man has 
written a clever book, or otherwise made unto himself a 
name, upon visiting a town he is asked by the leading men of 
the place to a banquet, and if one gentleman feels friendly 
disposed towards another, and wishes to compliment him, he 
invites him to his house to dine. There have, probably, been 
more political plots hatched, and more commercial undertak- 
ings suggested, over dinner-tables than anywhere else. It is 
an admirable place for converting wavering allies into firm 
friends; for men when they have their feet under the maho- 
gany of other men—especially of great men—often forget 
that their host has invited them for the express purpose of 
securing their allegiance and in some way to advance his own 
interests. Or if they do know so much, they assume ignor- 
ance, the host plays his part well, and so the game is kept 
merrily going. course there are many cases where the 
host is honored—save the mark!—by his guest dining off his 
board. Business connections are made and cemented, and 
parties are kept together, by—dinners ; false friends appear as 
true friends—at Sonam: in short, dinners effect in many in- 
stances what any other influence would fail todo. Eating, 
however, is not the principal feature at these dinners by any 
means, but drinking is, which fact may, perhaps, account for 
the excessive cordiality gentlemen frequently display towards 
each other as the evening advances ; and the terrible ascer- 
bity they no less frequently exhibit the next morning toward 
the unfortunate wretches they are brought into contact with. 
Probably this style of dinner has its uses, and the assumption 
is that if people did not imbibe at them they would drink 
elsewhere. But their glare and glitter cannot hide the hol- 
lowness and deceit which lies behind ; and their falseness de- 
tracts from any real merit which they oe Lge We have 
no sympathy with our social shams. Probably they will con- 
tinue to flourisla so long as human nature is human nature, 
for every man fancies all men’s deceits can be seen through 
but his own, end every man can be deceived but himself. 

We have taken up more space than we had intended, and 
so, for the present, we must bring our subject to a close. 





it is necessary for us to moralize a little we are willing to do 
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so to the extent of advising people when they have a good 

dinner to be thankful, and when they have not—to wish they 

= but to make the best of what they can get.—Liveral 
view. 


_o—___—. 
THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 


The approaching marriage of the Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne has recalled the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage enactment, and it may not be uninteresting at the 
present moment to inquire into the circumstances that gave 
rise to this celebrated statute, and the mode in which it was 
passed. Perhaps those who are disposed to envy too much 
the lot of Princes and Princesses, and to think that their posi- 
tion of itself secures perfect felicity, may derive consolation 
from the knowledge that there are some disadvantages attend- 
ant even upon those who live 


“In the fierce blaze that beats upon the throne.” 


The constant publicity under which it moves, the uniformity 
of attention and manner shown to it, the absence of those 
shadows of life which to ordinary mortals make the light 
brighter, the difficulty it must experience in distinguishing 
the true from the false friend, are obvious and inevitable 
drawbacks to Royalty. To these must be added an Act which 
restricts its liberty and restrains its power in those relations 
of life in which, perhaps, human nature can least bear re- 
straint. 

By the common law the right of disposing of his children, 
in marriage, was always vested in the father; but several 
Kings of ‘England had considered it their prerogative to pro- 
hibit such marriages of their relations as were infra dig. or 
otherwise displeasing to themselves. Thus Henry VIII. 
made it high treason for any man to marry any of the King’s 
near relations without the Royal licence, and when Lady 
Arabella Stuart, first cousin of James 1., married William 
Seymour, she was imprisoned for the offence, and her husband 
committed to the Tower. They both, however, escaped, and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury (Lady Arabella’s aunt) was after- 
wards taken into custody for aiding and abetting their flight. 
In 1718, George I., who had quarrelled with his son, submit- 
ted to the judges the question—whether the education and 
care of the King’s grandchildren, and the appointment of 
their instructors and servants, and the care and approbation 
of their marriages when grown up, belonged of right to His 
Majesty, as King of the realm, or not? At this time, Freder- 
ick, the King’s eldest grandson, was only eleven, and it was 
chiefly with a view to his education that the King claimed 
the right to appoint his instructors as against the boy's father. 
Ten of the judges consulted answered the King in the affirm- 
ative. They based this answer, in a great measure, on the 
idea that all the Royal Family were public personages, that 
the Prince of Wales was one and the same with the King, 
and they deduced from this that the King, to whom the exe- 
cutive power is entrusted, had the care and command in the 
marriages of his grandchildren, as well as of his children, for 
the good of the whole nation. They quoted the case of Lady 
Arabella Seymour, and urged the fact that both the daughters 
of the Duke of York had been married with the consent of 
Charles II. alone. Two, however, of the judges thought 
otherwise. They declared that the father alone had entrusted 
to him the education of his children, and although they were 
of opinion that the care and approbation of the marriage of 
his grandchildren belonged to the Sovereign, they qualitied 
this avowal by stating that they did not thereby mean to ex- 
clude their father. They said, too, that although they found 
such marriages as had been contracted without Royal assent 
looked upon as contempts of the Royal authority, they could 
tind no instance where the father’s consent had not been pre- 
viously sought by the reigning monarch. This opinion has 
always been considered to be the sound one, although the 
unanimity of the other ten judges is surprising. Indeed, as 
Mr. Stephen says, in the notes to his edition of Blackstone, 
“if the question had arisen before the judges were independ- 
ent of the Crown, we would have been inclined to have sus- 
pected their sincerity and the authority of their decision.” 

In 1753, was passed Lord Hardwicke’s Act (subsequently 
repealed) for the prevention of clandestine marriages ; but 
from this, at the express command of George II., the Royal 
Family were exempted. “I will not have my family,” said 
the Royal potentate, “laid under these restraints.” 

The immediate cause of the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, 
was the marriage of the profligate Duke of Cumberland with 


Mrs. Horton. What gave additional sting to the blow inflicted | A 


by this event on George III. was the fact that the lady was sister 
to Colonel Luttrell, whom the Court party, after ejecting 
Wilkes from his seat for Middlesex, had thrust into his place. 
We can fancy how the arch-demagogue rubbed his hands as 
he repeated, or might have repeated, the lines : 
“ Neque enim lex justior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 

But there was a constitutional passion for contracting mésalli- 
ances in the children of Frederick, Prince of Wales. The 
Duke of Gloucester had secretly married Lady Waldegrave, 
the Duke of York had been on the point of marrying Lad 
Mary Coke, and the King himself had in early life been al- 
most overcome by the charms of Lady Sarah Lennox ; indeed, 
but for the intervention of his mother and Lord Bute, she 
would probably have been his queen. But he took to heart 
very much the Duke of Cumberland’s wedding; and when, 
shortly after, his favorite brother the Duke of Gloucester 
publicly announced his own marriage, the King could bear it 
no longer. Though the mischief was done, Som III. re- 
solved that in future such mésalliances should not disgrace 
any of his descendants. Accordingly, on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1772, a message was presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, stating that the King was desirous that the right of ap- 
proving all marriages in the Royal Family, which had belong- 
ed to the Kings of the realm, should be made effectual, and 
recommending them to take the matter into their consider- 
ation. A bill was shortly afterwards introduced into the 
House of Lords, very much in the form in which it was made 
law. It, however, encountered considerable opposition, both 
with the Lords and Commons. The opinions of the judges 
were again taken as to the truth of the inducement stated in 
the Royal message, and they answered that the King had the 
care and approbation of the marriages of his children and 
grandchildren, and presumptive heir; but whether he had 
such care in the case of other branches of the royal family 
they did not determine. But the provisions of the Bill went 
much further than this, for they enacted that all the descend- 
ants of George II., other than the issue of princesses married 
into foreign families, should be incapable of contracting mar- 
riage without the consent of the reigning Sovereign. There 
was, however, a proviso that a marriage contracted after the 
age of. twenty-five should be valid, if twelve months’ notice 
was given to the Privy Council and neither House of Parlia- 


The most bitter and conspicuous of the adversaries of the 
bill was Charles Fox, who resigned his office at the Admiralty, 
in order to oppose it. He protested against it as vigorously 
as his father Lord Holland had formerly protested against 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. The proviso with reference 
to marriages of those above twenty-five, is said by Horace 
Walpole, to have been inserted in order to soothe the wrath 
of the young Whig. Walpole equally detested the bill— 
“ never,” says he, “ was an Act passed against which so much 
and for which so little could be said.” He cannot, however, 
be regarded as an unprejudiced witness, for Lady Waldegrave, 
the Duke of Gloucester’s wife, was his own niece, being the 
natural daughter of his young brother Edward. Every part 
of the bill was keenly contested, the chief objection urged to 
its principle being that it was contrary to the natural rights 
inherent in mankind, and that the prerogative claimed by the 
King was not founded in law or supported by the opinion of 
the ten judges in 1718. It was gravely urged too, that there 
were about 30,000 persons in the kingdom computed to have 
some royal blood in their veins, and that if the bill became 
law, in course of time the whole of its subjects would be in a 
state of wardship to the Crown. The two chief amendments 
moved, were that the King’s power should be limited to the 
eare of his childven and grandchildren, snd presumptive heir, 
and that the age when marriage could be contracted indepen- 
dent of the King, should be twenty-one instead of twenty-five. 
This late period seemed unreasonable, when the law permit- 
ted the King to reign at the age of eighteen. This was urged 
in the well-known jeu d’esprit, that appeared at the time: 


“ Quoth Dick to Tom, this Act appears 
Absurd, as I'm alive, 
To take the Crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five! 
» The mystery how shall we explain, 
For sure as Dowdeswell said, 
Thus early if they're fit to reign 
They must be fit to wed! 
Quoth Tom to Dick, thou art a fool, 
And little know’st of life, 
Alas! ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife.” 


But George III. was determined that the bill should become 
aw. He wrote as follows to his Prime Minister, Lord North: 
“TI expect every nerve to be strained to carry the bill. It is 
not a question relating to the Administration, but personally 
to myself—therefore I have a right to expect a hearty sup- 
port from every one in my service, and { shall remember 
defaulters.” He kept his promise, according to Walpole, and 
showed by his implacability to the opposers of the bill, how 
much his heart had been set upon it. 

The bill accordingly passed by a majority of 165 to 115,and 
has ever since remained law. In 1820, Lord Holland, true to 
the traditions of hig house, endeavored to get it repealed, 
chiefly on the ground that the marriages of the descendants of 
George II. had been unhappy ones, but his bill did not get 
beyond a first reading. 

he policy of the Royal Marriage Act is certainly open to 
much discussion. Lord Stanhope in his History rejoices that 
it has continued to be the law, but that it was formed upon 
an exaggerated view of the royal prerogative cannot be 
doubted. The opinions extorted by George L from his judges, 
had reference only to his children and grandchildren, and the 
judges consulted by George ITI. were silent as to the King's 
power over other members of the family. That some re- 
straint should be exercised over the marriages of the King’s 
lineal descendants is no doubt wise. ‘The heir to the Throne 
is like Hamlet: 
“ He may not as unvalued persons do 
Carve tor himself, for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole State ;” 


and his marriage with one in an inferior rank of society 
would, as long as monarchy is regarded with favor in Eng- 
land, be a public misfortune. But to compel the King’s bro- 
thers and uncles, his nephews and cousins, to obtain the 
Royal consent to marry, seems not only unnecessary but even 
conducive to immorality. A Royal libertine may safely go 
through any forms that his ignorant and credulous victim 
may demand, and if of late years we have been spared the 
scandals that formerly disgraced the Court, it is due to a high- 
er tone of morality, and a greater fear of outraged public 
opinion in spite of the temptations to evil afforded by the 
ct. 
No doubt as the branches of our Royal Family spread and 
multiply throughout the land, as they seem likely to do, it 
will be absolutely necessary to alter the Act in its present 
form and adopt other measures. In the meantime, however, 
to recur to the opening words of our article, the marriage 
shortly to be solemnised at Windsor, although it has awaken- 
ed the subject, has not in any way interfered with or been 
interfered with by the Act, and the path before the young 
couple seems as smooth as any human path can be.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 


—_ 


_—— 
A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 


Colonel Corvin, a German gentleman, who has lived a 
troubled and adventurous life, sits down, towards its close, to 
relate his adventures. These are so exciting, so characteristic 
of German manners, and are so naturally told, that the book 
will find a place upon the shelf beside the pleasant chronicles 
which first-class adventurers have unfolded. For an adven- 
turer, in the honest sense, is charming company, whether he 
has a pen in his hand, or a sword by his side; and Colonel 
Corvin is a very dashing sort of adventurer. 

‘When a boy he was sent to the Cadet House, the Prussian 
Military Academy, and was there duly prepared to receive a 
commission. The photographs he gives of German military 
life become interesting at this time. But the esprit de corps 
had no influence over him, for he was at heart a republican; 
and before the stirring days of 1848, there was no theory of a 
united Germany and splendid military conquests to reconcile 
the people to a grinding despotism. “When a young man, the 
colonel had a pastoral love affair with a little tender maiden 
who gave the officer her whole heart. It is a very pretty 
little idyll, only for the tragic ending, when the little maid 
fell into a nervous fever from her passion, sickened, and died 
of love. The officer was near dying too; but he was in the 
army, had other things to take his mind off, and soon fell in 
love again. This new adventure brought him to Paris, where 
he found the revolution going on: and the account of the or- 
ganization of a German invasion of Vaterland by a number 
of wild democrats who lived there, is most characteristic. A 
regular legion was formed, and the provisional government 
gave them money and support. The leaders were Hervegh, 
the poet, and others, who, after much dreamy discussion of 
their visionary projects, at last set off on their march from 
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lar campaign. They were joined by some insurgents. There 
was such confusion in the various towns, and so much dis- 
affection, that they could advance with a great deal of the 
theatrical effects of campaigning. But at last they came on 
the Wurtemburgians, with whom they had a gallant little 
battle, in which they were defeated. At last the Prussians 
began to appear on the scene. His present majesty had taken 
the command of his own army: and, near Ludwigshafen, a 
rather serious engagement took place. Finally the invaders 
were fairly invested in the fortress of Rastadt, and had to 
surrender. Colonel Corvin, amid the usual exhibition of divi- 
sions, incapacity, and jealousy, had been the moving spirit of 
the whole defence; and it'is quite evident that all bis pro- 
ceedings were marked by good sense and moderation. On 
the surrender of Rastadt the exciting part of, his narrative 
begins. As he rode out he found the Prussians had come 
close up, in violation of the terms of the capitulation. He 
remonstrated. 
* Shoot him down !” cried the Prussian soldiers, arrogantly. 
“ What does the fellow say ?” 

When the garrison came out, the commander offered his 
sword to Count Gvoeben, the Prussian general, whocontemp- 
tuously motioned to the provost to take it. This looked 
ominous. The surrender was «at discretion, but promises had 
been made of intercession for indulgence and clemency. 
Some of the rebels, like Corvin, had been in the Prussian ser- 
vice, and these pitiless masters were as reticent as they were 
likely to be severe. 

The instant the capitulation was concluded, the rebel offi- 
cers were led away, and literally thrust into “ the lowest dun- 
geon beneath the castle moat,” which was all streaming with 
water, and crawling with toads. They were fed on bread and 
water, and it was with difficulty that they got this frightful 
casemate changed for something better. Then their clothes 
were taken away; their spurs and epaulettes dragged off. 
Then commenced slow trials and executions, the trials worse 
than the executions. The Baden government was determined 
to carry out measures of the most cruel severity. A court, 
half military, half civil, began its duties. Nearly every day 
news came in to the unhappy prisoners that one of their com- 
panions had been tried and shet. The first: refused to have 
his eyes bandaged, and said: “I will see my murderers!” 
Another took his two bottles of wine, and went to the place 
of execution smoking a cigar. Corvin’s wife, a brave 
woman, had accompanied him, as many other wives had ac- 
companied their husbands, on this expedition. Madame Cor- 
vin worked heaven and earth, as the phrase goes, forced her 
way into the presence of the Princess of Prussia, attacked 
Count Groeben, and was thrust aside as importunate. Before 
the surrender she was heroic enough to bid her husband 
“blow out his brains sooner than surrender to the Prussians.” 
But she rejoiced that her advice had not been followed. 
When she saw him in his prison, she said, “If you must die, 
I know you willdie like aman.” At last his long-deferred trial 
came round. The Baden government was dealing with him, 
yet the court was composed of Prussian officers and sergeants. 
Colonel Corvin made an eloquent speech of two hours in his 
own defence, but it was a foregone conclusion. He was found 
guilty, “ by five voices to one, condemned to be shot, and to 
pay the costs.” As they drove away past the hotel of the place 
he heard a cry from a window, and a white hand was waved 
to him. He was thrust into the condemned cell. It was 
Saturday ; and as no executions were allowed on Sundays, 
and Monday would be too long a grace, he knew that he 
would be shot that night. About four hours then remained 
to him. Beside him was a little tumbled litter, from which 
poor Lieutenant Schad had risen that morning for his sen- 
tence. The jailer asked with a sepulchral voice : 

“ Would he have anything, or see a clergyman ?” 

The reply was an order for a good dinner, a good bottle of 
wine, a dozen cigars, and writing-paper. His gallant wife 
now arrived. She had forced her way into the grand duke’s 
palace, but he would not see her. With an {ingenious cruel- 
ty, all the princes, before the insurrection was put down, had 

ivested themselves formally of the prerogative of mercy, 
and relegated it tothe hands of the chief soldiers. When 
she got to the prison, they had the execution dinner serv- 
ed, which was furnished at the expense of the city. She 
had a little plan for his escape, but he refused to avail 
himself of it. They were then told that the execution was 

ut off until Monday. So here was a grateful respite. 

ate at night, however, came the sound of many tramping 
feet, and two officers called him out to speak to him. She 
heard their whisperings. It was to tell him that all had 
been changed, and that he must be ready to be shot at 
half-past four in the morning. 

She heard every word. They were to come for her at 
three. The agony of the interval may be conceived. The 
brave woman, however, knew that if she gave way, she 
would only unnerve him. He held her in his arms all the 
time ; and the only thought that came upon her was, that 
what she felt so warm and living, would by five o'clock 
be cold, dead, and inanimate. 

At three she was taken away. She ‘knocked at the 
house of some friendly citizens. “They opened tome. Af- 
ter these good people had lain down again at my request, I 
stood at the open window alone, despairingly watching the 
coming morning, and listening to every sound. I felt as cold 
as stone, but I did not lose consciousness. The clock struck 
one quarter—half—three quarters—four! Te has only one 
half-hour left him. Then [ heard the report of some shots— 
the people in the house heard them also—and I fell senseless 
to the ground, as if they had pierced my heart also.” What 
a terribly dramatic picture ! 

The prisoner was quite composed, having faced death very 
often. He made his little preparations. At dawn he heard 
footsteps, and the mayor and officers entered. 

“ T am quite prepared, gentlemen,” he said. 

“No, my friend,” said the voice of the counsel who had de- 
fended him, “we bring you better news.” 

The honest lawyer had worked hard through the night; 
had gone to Carlsruhe and obtained a reprieve. Corvin’s 
sentence was commuted, and he passed six years in penal ser- 
vitude of the most terrible kind. He was at last released 
through his health being utterly shattered, and has lived to 
write these entertaining volumes. 

The glimpses of Prussian military life are perhaps the 
worst portion of his history. — No officer was allowed to mar- 
ry unless he had special permission from the king, and unless 
he could prove the possession of a certain income. If he 
married any one in trade of a lower station, he was cut by his 
brethren, or forced to leave. The Prussian captains would 
not associate with the subalterns. The discipline was fearful. 
There were savage colonels and majors who kept drilling 
their soldiers half the day for their own satisfaction, boxing 
or pulling the men’s ears if they were displeased. Perhaps 
these old officers now trace all their recent victories to this 
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SONNET. 
BY GUY ROSLYN. 


Now evening, daughter of the day and night, 
Spreads over meadow-land a dusky shroud : 
The sun, retreating, floods the west with light, 
And hangs a golden lamp on every cloud. 
The fairy-buttertlies have shut their wings— 
From secret places moths come out to flit, 
Or wait in windows till the cricket sings— 
Till doors are closed and cottage candles lit. 
Nan, in a pretty cap and simple frock, 
‘Takes in the snow-white linen from the hedge 
To damp and iron by the kitchen clock, 
And think of Ned, who swings the mighty sledge. 
The farmer over supper falls asleep, 
And, snoring, dreams of turnip crops and sheep. 


_——— 
THE GRAND STYLE—AND THE OTHER. 


f& Consider, to show our progress, the wars of eighty years 
ago. I have before me an Hvening Post ot 1781. Wath the 
exception of certain insignificant items of home news—how a 
prize tight had recently been fought by two porters’ wives ; 
how a great many criminals had been left for execution for 
sundry heinous offenses, such as stealing a silver spoon, a 
shecp, or a pocket handkerchief—the paper, which is of one 
sheet, rather larger thanthe Pall Mai, is wholly devoted to 
the cause of glory. It contains two whole pages of despatches 
from the various seats of war. These are, of course, written 
in the grand style, common to commanding officers as well as 
to historians. hey recount the intrepidity of the troops in 
general terms, and whe bravery of individual officers in special 
terms. And after describing the engagement, they proceed 
to inform us that so many men have been lost on either side 
There is not a word of any Special Correspondent. Probably, 
if any had been discovered in the camp, he would immediate- 
ly have been hanged as an example. No one is among them 
taking notes. We hear nothing of a broken-down commissa- 
riat.; there is no mention of green cotiee, of men _half-starv- 
ing, of contractors’ stores gone rotten and bad, of suifering, 
discontent, and endurance. All is grandeur, and glory, anu 
blare of trumpets. Anenthusiastic and heroic army, well fed 
and well clotuwed, is led by enthusiastic and heroic officers. 
When the red-coats land, the enemy trembles and flies. And 
comparing these meagre and yet fulsome despatches with our 
own full aid many-sided accounts, we feel how vapid, stupid, 
and mendacious they used to be. Even in the old wars, how- 
ever, we have glimpses of the real state of things. Thus, 
a@ certain Smoilett—atterwards to be favorably known in 
other walks of life—once went to sea as assistant-surgeon in 
the Royal navy, and formed part of the Carthagena expedi- 
tion. Let those who want to know how warfare was carried 
on in those days, and of what sort were our captains and ofti- 
cers in the navy, read the pages, written with all the waisem- 
7 that indignation couid produce, in “ Roderick Kan- 
om.” 

= What the world has wanted all this time, is a history of war 
which regards troops as something besides a mere collection 
of gun-bearing shoulders, and the destruction of men as some- 
thing more than the weakening of war machinery. We have 
wanted to know what the pawn thought of itall. He has, of 
course, all the real work, When famine sets in, it tackles 
him first; when camping out brings on fevers and agues, 
they seize him firet; when endurance, patience, cooiness 
are required, if the pawn does not show them, all is lost. 
He has to show every quality but that of administration. 
And when all is over, and the war euded, he has hitherto 
returned to the shadow of his own fig tree—which is a 
pleasing metaphor for the fireside of a village beer-shop— 
where ue has spent the remainder of a life, shortened by phy- 
sical suffering, in a halo of glory, as the man who fougnt 
under the renowned general who won the great victories. 

But, in inventing the Special Correspondent, we have 
altered all this. We have given the pawn his proper 
rank. His opnions, his sufferings, his heroism, and his 
cowardice will henceforth form as great an element of 
history as the general’s plan, and the distribution of the 
troops. The Special is indeed ubiquitous. Nothing can 
escape him; and when, as happens in the present 
war, he has to do with an educated pawn, he becomes the 
exponent of events from an entirely novel point of view. 

‘The history of 1870 will be mainly remarkable for the 
fidelity with which not only events, but the thousand little 
details which lead up to them, have been narrated. The 
mists and clouds which surround the figure of glory have 
been dispersed; and she stands hesitating—seeing tor the 
first time clearly—and doubtful now whether to award 
her chiefest praise to the brave men who have been de- 
feated, or to the brave men who defeated them. 

The glory of victory used to be entirely one-sided. In 
ancient times, the ae all got killed. Of course, 
they could have none. after-times, as the victors gene- 
rally wrote their own story, the vanquished again got 
none. It belongs to us to have the story written by out- 
siders, who belong to neither camp, and can tell a plain, 
unvarnished tale. 

. Certainly, however, the newest thing in history is getting’ 
an account of the progress of a siege trom the besieged them- 
selves. The story of asiege has never before been written 
by a foreigner—himself shut in—from day to day. Still less, 
of course, Las it been sent out by balloon t. The great 
siege of Paris—the greatest of its many sieges—will have, be- 
sides the historian of the grand style—who naturally has to 
do with the sorties and the forts—the historian of the people, 
who presents us with their daily life, their thoughts and their 
conversation. In the letters that have come to us from Paris, 
we have the cynical and even comic aspect of war, a3 well as 
its mournful and pathetic aspect. What can be more humor- 
ous than the picture presented to us, by the “ Besieged Resi- 
dent” of the Daily News, of the little cobbler who has madea 
pact with death; of the fat grocer who mounts a kepi, and 
announces his intention of undergoing any sacrifice for his 
country; of the only son who “is owed” to his mother, and 
who sighs over the fate that keeps him from dying in the 
trenches; of the parade and processions to drum and fife, and 
the rooted repugnance of the processionists to going outside ; 
or of the faithful servant who keeps a cat tied up in a cup- 
board, secretly fattening it for the New Year’s Day? Pictures 
such as these, which appeal chiefly to the cynical side of our 
nature, will delight the world forever. Not the less have they 
another side. The fat grocer has fought; his sacrifices have 
been real; he has been willing cheerfully to forego what 
would have seemed, a short three months since, not only a 
luxury, but a sheer necessary of life. Many a prating and 


death, but has met a soldier’s death in the trenches; and all 
has not been b ocio and bluster. Paris, at first, rather 
enjoyed the position. She was posed in the eyes of Europe 
en heroine. She perhaps rather overdid her part. But in the 
last few weeks she has been a heroine indeed. And it is good 
to think that some one has been there to chronicle the cour- 
age of the women. We have seen them accompanying their 
husbands and lovers to the gates, perhaps only to see them 
again brought back on stretchers, but never once dissuading 
them from going. Their children have died of hunger; they 
have had little food, and no fire; but they have been—one 
and all—like that old Gallic woman in Eugene Sue’s novel, 
who, when the country was invaded by a worse foe than the 
Prussians, could find no words but the indignant cry—* Rods 
for these Romans !” 

It may be that glory will take a new line, and go to those 
who fight for duty, rather than those who fight for victory. 
War is a sad necessity at best; and the laurel that is plucked 
from afield of carnage ought to be, after all, of little worth. 
How would it be if history were rewritten from the people’s 
point of view, with no single battle narrated beyond the 
mere event? And where.then would be the grand style ?— 
Cnce a Week. 

—  ——— 


MR. JENKINS. 


Mr. Jenkins has long been a familiar and amusing figure; 
but when he deserts the rosy paths of description of head- 
dresses and trains, or the august spectacle of high fashion, he 
makes a mistake. He is a farcewr, not a historian. Yet 
there is now scarcely an eminent person in Europe or Ameri- 
ca who is not occasionally visited by Mr. Jenkins, pencil in 
hand, and solicited to impart his views upon some subject 
with which he is especially identified, or to state the result of 
his cogitations upon things in general. The report is duly 
printed, and usually with a flourish, and with a fine improve- 
ment upon the enormous power of the press and the towering 
enterprise of the particular paper for which Mr. Jenkins was 
commissioned to collect the sentiments of the famous. The 
result is very comical. There is, first, a profound doubt whe- 
ther it was the hero or his valet who was seen. Then nobody 
believes that whoever was seen said what he is reported to 
have said precisely as reported. Then everybody is conscious 
that if he did communicate his views, it was with a purpose 
of his own, and that he would be a very unwise reader who 
should suppose that he really knew the sentiments of the 
speaker. 

Interviewing, therefore, which is now the technical term 
for this kind of proceeding, is of the least possible service, 
except in two ways: it gratifies the public curiosity about 
noted persons ; and it pleases the desire of a paper to be con- 
sidered enterprising. But to quote a gentleman or lady as 
holding certain opinions because of a reported conversation 
seinted tn a pewspaper would be ludicrous; and to suppose 
that it is of any historical value is absurd.. With all the pow- 
er of the press—and the Easy Chair would be the last to ques- 
tion it—it is incontestably true that every sensible man always 
awaits the corroboration of personal statements and rumors in 
the newspapers. The pee of news have not yet im- 
pressed the public with any feeling of scrupulous care in sift- 
ing rumors. If the correspondent of the best journal tele- 
phs confidentially to the readers of the paper that the 
cretary of State is well known to begin the day by quafting 
achampagne cocktail and trolling a comic song, it may be 
considered a very “ spicy item,” but it is not believed; and 
consequently every more plausible statement is a little less 
believed, and the “ power of the press” is accordingly weak- 
ened. 

-It is not possible, indeed, for an editor to verify every 
statement that ticks from the telegraph into his office just as 
he is going to press; but that is not the question. It is always 
possible for him to exercise his common-sense, and to discri- 
minate in what is offered for publication. What prodigious 
and palpable falsehoods have been published during the war 
in Europe! What accounts of interviews with men who ap- 
parently maundered like silly school-girls! If aman of im- 
portance in the world wishes to say something, is he likely 
to permit it to dribble through the report of a wholly irre- 
sponsible person unknown tohim? Mr. Jenkins may pre- 
sent his credentials as the ambassador of the Eatanswill Ga- 
zette, for instance, and the great Cham of Tartary may ex- 
press his profound respect for that powerful organ of opin- 
ion, and invite Mr. Jenkins to take some refreshment. And 
we may be sure that Mr. Jenkins will make the most of the 
occasion. If the Cham dextrously avoids saying anything, 
we may depend upon Mr. Jenkins to make him seem to say 
something. But it would be difficult to indicate any valuable 
information that has been derived from interviewing. 
The method of reporting an interview is familiar. Mr. 
Sumner, for instance, makes a speech upon the Alabama 
claims, in which he says very distinctly what he thinks. 
Public attention is interested, and Mr. Jenkins instantly calls 
and finds Mr. Sumner—or his tru d proceeds to pump. 
Presently we read in a few columns that Mr. Sumner’s house 
is under the shadow of the capitol; and it is minutely de- 
scribed, great attention being given to the pattern of the 
wall-paper. Then the study is sketched for us; and then, 
the door opening, enter a short, stout, bald, bland gentleman, 
clad in full black, and Mr. Jenkins touches in the color with 
surprising agility. When we reach the conversation, it is an 
echo of the speech. The Senator is, of course, made to say 
nothing that he has not said in the speech, or which is not a 
logical deduction from the speech. In this part of his pic- 
ture Mr. Jenkins is conscious that the public knows quite as 
much as he, and he therefore ventures no ye ope from the 
text. There is a great flourish at the head of the column, but 
nothing has been added to our knowledge. If, however, Mr. 
Jenkins had told Mr. Sumner’s views of the Alabama ques- 
tion before he told them himself—and they had turned out 
to be correct—then, indeed, the subsequent writings of Jen- 
kins would have been perused with lively interest and eager 
faith. But that has not yet happened. 

There was a noble opportunity for Mr. Jenkins to do some- 
thing of this kind at the surrender of Paris. He has repeated 
to the public several of his interviews with Count Bismarck, 
and has reported the confidences which his friend, the Count, 
imparted to him. But they all had a marvellous resemblance 
to what was already known of the Count’s opinions. If, now, 
on the day after the surrender, Mr. Jenkins had happened in 
upon his friend, as minister ae of the Gazette, 
and had presently emerged and told us precisely what Germa- 
ny intended to demand of France, and his story proved to be 
true, Mr. Jenkins would have done something. But to write 
elaborately that he had been admitted to an audience of the 
great Prussian Premier, and found him in his mili cap ; 
and that, upon recognizing him, the arbiter of modern Europe 
had said to him, with a grim smile, and in the guttural Ger- 
man tone, “ Comrade !” and had then to say that 





boasttul little mechanic has not only talked of bis pact with 


roceed 
he must haye Alsace and Lorraine, the French fleet and forts, 





Pondicherry and Cherboug and Brest, and forty milliards of 
francs ;—that, Mr. Jenkins, was hardly worth while. 

Any clever writer could have sat down and have written an 
account in the Jenkins strain of an interview with Gambetta. 
He would have “ written up” the Corsican lawyer—although 
the Corsican birth is now said to be doubtful. He would 
have declared that he fixed me, Jenkins, with his glistening 
eye, in whose unearthly gleam I instantly recognized the 
deadly glare, the unwholesome splendor, of opium. Our fluent 
friend would have “done” a great deal of description of this 
kind, and then M. Gambetta would have exclaimed, with 
Gascon frenzy, yet with the depthless sadness of one to whom 
the woes of war were but too familiar: “ War, Monsieur, war 
aVoutrance! The indomitable heart of France utters in its 
despair but one passionate cry of revenge. It salutes the hea- 
ven-born republic, one, invincible, and indivisible. We hold 
no parley with Paris, Monsieur. Paris has betrayed France ! 
But this long night will yet break in day, Monsieur Jenkins, 
and France will yet declare to astounded Europe,‘ Not a 
stone of a fortress, not an inch of territory.” This is the 
way in which it is very easy to write interviews, and, care- 
fully analyzed, they will generally suggest the presence of 
imagination rather than of personal observation. 

hen Mr. Jenkins writes from the dazzling halls of fashion 
we can all read with faith, because we know that he has pro- 
pitiated some abigail, who has furnished the details. The 
story is at least fresh. For who knew, until Mr. Jenkins told 
us, that Mrs. Tuppenny wore a lapis lazuli skirt overa green 
and yellow drugget? Or who could otherwise have 
known that Miss Capitol, the celebrated belle from Washing- 
ton, wore a red bandana train of great magnificence, trimmed 
with plush shoulder-knots? These are truths which we 
could not know until a Jenkins revealed them to us; but we 
all know what Mr. Sumner thinks of the Alabama claims, and 
Count Bismarck of Alsace, and M. Gambetta of the republic ; 
and when Mr. Jenkins pretends to instruct us upon those 
points he wastes his labor—Epitor’s Easy Cuarr, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for April. 

——_—__——_- 


MY VENGEANCE. 


I always get my bit o’ mid-day sustenance at the opposition 
shop now—Absalom J. Runt’s—for I ain’t been to Slobbs’s 
for months. If you'd like ter know why, wal, or whether or 
no, I'll tell you. It’s because some of our boys have mort’lly 
grand idee of Derringers and Bowies, and they don’t take 
kyindly yet to the sheriff and the committee of vigilance. 

ere a rising city, though, at West Paraira; and what we 
shall be in a few years there ain’t no tellin’ at all, but it'll be a 
sight, stranger; and if you of the rotten old country don’t 
gnaw your teeth with eney, why, my name ain’t Hiram. 

You see the great P’citic line goes through us clean, and 
we've been risin’ ever since it started. There ain’t a city out 
west with more bars where you can havea smile or a morn- 
ing painter; if there is, tell me on it. Then see what insti- 
tootions we've - rising fast, from Nathan D. Anson’s store, 
right down to the Paraira Solid Milk and Butter Company in 
Cross Street, number ten underd an’ eight. Slobbs’s is in 
Cross Street, number nine, as p’raps you know; Absalom J. 
Runt’s is in ~~ Street, and there’s a mortal enmity be- 
tween them two. It’s the steam does it, I think. 

I left off going to Slobbs’s because I thought it was eg 
for me, bein’ a very mild, inoffensive sort of a fellow. You 
see there was a waiter at Slobbs’s as had a sort of spite agen 
me, and he’d always give me the worst cuts of the beef and 
the fattest of the mutton; while as to gravy,I got more 
gravy at Runt’s in one day than them Slobbses Yet me have in 
a week. Then I allus had the wettest salt and the stalest 
bread, and the dirtiest bit of the tablecloth; and if there was 
a knife as had broke loose and turned round in the haft, that 
knife was put for me. 

We didn’t like one another—me and the waiter didn’t—and 
we got more and more enemies every day, till I see very plain 
as there must be a bust soon. id kep’ it in, though, for I 
thought as something might turn up, so as to let me serve Mr. 
Waiter out by depitty. 

There was another thing, too, as I didn’t like at Slobbs’s, 
only it wasn’t a thing, it was a great ugly customer as always 
sot on me—mettyphorically, of count mean; for he was 
allus mocking like of my humble ways ; and if ever I ordered 
~~ glass of anythink, he’d roar instanter for the waiter, and 
call for a bottle. He made hisself very onpleasant to me, he 
did, and snubbed me on politicks more than a few; but I let 
it all wait. I saved it up, as you may suppose, thinking how 
much | should like to have it out with him ; but I never seem- 
ed to get no chance till about a week after Slobbses came out 
strong with a new set of J. Puddick’s Alabama ’Lecterer 
Plate, warranted to wear better than solid silver. Them 
spoons and forks just did shine so as it seemed a pity to put 
*em in the soup, or to get ’em greasy, for you could see your 
face in ’em, so as you never got tired of vooing the expression 
of your features. 

But even the sight o’ them spoons didn’t settle me, and I 
wasn’t going to be tempted into stopping, when Runt’s had 
their doors open to have me, and there was gravy and 
welkum. 

This citizen as allus sot on me was washed in with the 
name of Shimei—Shimei B. Parsons was his total—and his 
people made some cuss of a mistake or another over his 
name, I bet, or else they’d never ha’ took to this one. 

We got to the climax at last, we did; and I left without a 
word, after ’em both out pleasant-like. It was like 
this. I'd had a bit of the toughest old steak I ever did stick 
teeth in since I chawed caoutchouc at school, and t 
leathered for it; and after I'd been puzzling my teeth with 
that bit o’ steak for half an hour, who should come in but 
Shimei; and the fust thing he does is to hang his greatcoat 
over the rail where I was sitting, knock down my felt hat, 
and then laugh, fleering-like, at me. I never says nothing; 
but that there was tougher than the steak, and I couldn't 
swaller it a bit ; but there I sits with that coat touching of me, 
and the waiter ay 8 gay at me to see me so uncomforta- 
ble. “I reckon I'd like to chaw the couple on yer up,” I 
thinks to myself; and then, ‘somehow, while I was a-balan- 
cin’ one of J. Puddick’s Alabama ’Lecterer Plate Spoons on 
my finger, I let it re into one o’ my friend opposite’s coat- 
pockets; when, thinking as the poor thing might be cold all 
alone there by itself, I slips in another, to keep it company. 
“ T shouldn’t wonder if that there coat was to hang lop-sided 
after that,” thinks I to myself; and while my neighbor was 
——— his eye down the columns of the West Para:ra 
Triboon, I just slips a couple of forks into the other pocket, 
and then waits a little while till my fren’ the waiter conde- 
scends to take the bill; after which I waits a bit longer for 
decency sake, and then I gets up to go. 

I finds my fren’ the waiter just outside the swinging-doors, 
lookin’ at me very soopercilyus like, and I says to him: 
“ Nice sorter gent that in box No. 7.” 





*“ Very,” be says shortly, 
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“ Very true,” Isays. “Them’s a nice set of J. Puddick’s 
Alabama ’Lecterer Plate, too.” 

“ Yes,” he says, looking at me quite curus, as much as to 
say: “ What's up the tree now ?” 

“ Shall you charge them forks and spoons in his bill?” I 
says. 

“ Charge what forks and spoons in whose bill?” he says, 
savage-like. ’ 

“ Oh, I don’t know—don’t ask me,” I says ; “ only I thought 
he might pay for them as is in his pocket.” 

I knowed what he'd do as well as could be, and I 
stopped outside that swing glass-door, peeping and lis 
tening. 

First thing my fren’ the waiter does is to swing his hand 
by accident up against the coat-pocket, and then I see him 
jump; when he goes straight up to the owner of that there 
coat, and he says quite fierce and loud, so as everybody began 
to look: * This won’t do, you, sir!” 

“ What won't do?” says the other. 

“ This,” says the waiter; and he puts his hand in the 

ket on one side of the coat, and brings out two J. Puddick’s. 
hen he does the same on the other side, and lays all four on 
the table ; when, without a word, the gent leaps up, throws 
out one of his arms sudden, as if he wanted to get rid of it, 
and the waiter being right in the way, it hit him on his nose, 
and down he went, but only to come up again like so much 
indy-rubber; when at it he goes, and catches my other fren’ 
wherever he could hit; and for about five minutes, they were 
at it hard, till them as, looked on thought it time to pull ’em 
away from one another, for fear there shouldn't be no waiter 
left, nor no reg’lar customer for him to wait on; and then I 
come away. 

You see that was doing it fillersophickly. I wanted to 
larrup the waiter for stopping my gravy, and giving me sarse 
instead ; and I wanted to larrup my stout friend for sitting on 
me; and I reckon I did it beautiful, without so much as 
taking a bit o’ skin off my knuckles. But I ain’t, as I said 
afore, been to Slobbs’s since. 


—_—-—-_>-_—_—_ 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


Immediately after the inauguration of President Lincoln, 
Mr. Adams was commissioned as minister plenipotentiary to 
England, in the place of Mr. Dallas, and he sailed from Bos- 
ton for that service in the first week in May. He was now in 
the sphere for the exercise and manifestation of his rare 
qualities. They were illustrated by the great discouragements 
which he had to encounter. The armed rebellion had broken 
out. The ministry and the ruling classes of England were 
unfriendly. The Teer party could not but welcome the pros- 
pect of the downfall of the great republic, whose prosperity 
had so potently backed up the argument of English friends 
to free principles and free institutions. The Whig aristocra- 
cy, alarmed by the progressive radicalism of their own allies 
at home, were not unwilling that it should receive a check 
from the failure of the American experiment. Except the 
= names of the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cob- 

en, there were few in the first rank of English statesmen who 
looked favorably or justly on the rights or the prospects of 
this country. In the commercial circles, in which, since the 
squirearchy has become more enlightened, the intensest burli- 
ness of John Bullism resides, the ruin of the great maritime 
power across the water was a welcome conclusion. The 
suffering that would fall on the laboring classes in consequence 
of the stoppage of the supply of cotton from America was 
apparent, and the decision with which, as it proved, they not 
only refrained from pressing their government into hostile 
measures, but pronounced their advocacy of that cause of 
freedom in America which they instinctively felt to be their 
own, showed a sense and magnanimity which it would have 
seemed visionary to look for. The clergy, from Cornwall to 
the Tweed, rejoiced in the new demonstration that social 
order was only to be had under the shadow of a church-sus 
taining throne. The Carlton Club was elate. The Reform 
Club was bewildered and double-minded. Lord Palmerston, 
even beyond his wont, was flippant and cheerful. 

Mr. Adams stepped into the circle collected, prepared, 
grave, dignified, self-poised, with the port of one who felt 
that he had great rights to secure, that he knew how to vindi- 
cate them, and that he had a stout power behind him for 
their maintenance. The British ministry—not over-reluctant 
themselves—were pressed by solicitations from across the 
Channel, as well as by taunts and importunities at home, to 
espouse the cause of the insurgent States. Had they done 
so, it will not do to say that we should have failed to come 
victorious out of the contest, but without doubt we should 
have won our victory at immeasurably greater cost. That 
they were held to a neutrality, however imperfect, instead of 
proceeding to an active intervention, was largely due to the 
admirable temper and ability with which our diplomacy was 
conducted. <A short time sufficed to make it appear that Mr. 
Adams was not to be bullied or cajoled, or hoodwinked, or 
irritated into an imprudence, and every day of his long resi- 
dence near the British court brought its confirmation to that 
profitable lesson. Under provocations and assumptions the 
more offensive for being sheathed in soft diplomatic phrase, 
not a petulant word was to be had from the American minis- 
ter, not a word, on the other hand, indicative of a want of 
proud confidence in the claims and in the future of his coun- 
try. A timid and yielding temper would have invited en- 
croachments; a testy humor or discourteous address would 
bave been seized upon as excuse for reserve or counter-irri- 
tation. Nor by the preparation of study was he less equal to 
the difficult occasion than by native qualities of mind and 
character, as was proved more than once when, Lord Joln 
having flattered himself that he had discovered some chink 
in our mail in some passage of our treatment of Spain and 
the South American republics, the pert diplomatist had to 
learn that it would be prudent for him to go into a more care- 
ful reading of the records of past American administrations. 
It is of less consequence to say that Mr. Adams’ personal ac- 
complishments, his familiarity’ with the usages of elegant 
society, his cultivated taste in art, and the good scholarship of 
his acquaintance with the classical historians, orators, and 

ts (a sort of attainment nowhere more considered than in 
land), added to the estimation which attached to him. 
Going to that country in circumstances of the extremest per- 
plexity and trial, he left it, after seven years, the object of 
univ respect, and of an extent and earnestness of private 
regard seldom accorded, in any circumstances, to the repre- 
sentative of aforeign power. To maintain at once an infiexi- 
ble and an inoffensive attitude, to assert, without a jot or tittle 
of abatement,a country’s unconceded right, yet expose no 
coign of van to the aggressor by a rash advance, to en- 
force justice, and tranquillize passion at the same time, is the 
consummate achievement, the last crowning grace, of diplo- 
macy.—Lippincott’s Magazine for April. 


CRUISING. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


What are the days but islands, 
So many little she 
And sleep the sea of silence 
That flows about them all ! 
There, when the moon is rise ., 
The peaceful waters glisten ; 
But yonder plashing—listen ! 
It is the souls that fall 


The little boats are skimming 

The wine-led boats are skimmin~ 

Each in its silver rimming, 
Apart from fleet and shore. 

There not an oar is dipping — 

With just a cable’s slippin; 

Glides out the phantom shipping 
That wanders evermore. 


Every day’s an island, 
A green or barren island, 
A lowland or a highland, 

That looks upon the sea. 
There fruitful groves are crowning, 
There barren cliffs are frowning, 
And rocky channels drowning 

The little boats that flee. 


How many are the islands, 
The teeming, talking islands, 
That in the sea of silence 

The roving vessels find ? 
Their number no man knoweth ; 
Their way the current showet; 
The tide returnless floweth 

As each is left behind. 


The sailors long to tarry— 

For rest they long to tarry— 

When at some isle of faery 
They touch and go ashore. 

With songs of wistful pleading 

They follow fate unheeding, 

And with the tide’s receding 
Are drifting as before. 


But sometime in the sailing, 
The blind and endless sailin 
They pass beyond the hailing 

Ob ad upon the lee: 
The lowlands and the ~ “ore 
And all beyond the islands, 
Behold the sea of silence— 

Behold the great white sea. 

—Harper’s Magazine for April. 


——__~.>-—_—- 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins is engaged upon a new novel which he 
will produce as a play before publishing it. 

A new picture by Teniers has been added to the National 
Gallery. It represents the artist and his wife in the garden of 
his chateau. 

Professor Phillips, of Oxford, has a volume in the press on 
the Physical Geography and Geology of the Valley of the 
Thames. 

The will of Sir George Hayter, Knight, historical painter 
to her Majesty, was proved in London, this month, under 
£3,000 personalty. 

It is said that it will require six months to complete a 
troupe for the Opera Comique in Paris, the late company 
having been decimated by the war, or gone to America. 

The magnificent collection of historical prints belonging to 
M. Duthent, of Rouen, has been appropriated by the Germans 
and sent off to Berlin. 

One of the leading R.A.’s has drawn a bit of india-rubber. 
“ This,” said he, “is the true emblem of benevolenge; it gives 
more than any other substance.” 

In a collection of objects of art and vertu sold by Christie, 
Manson, and Woods, the other day, were Prince Charles Ed- 
warid’s silver knife, fork, and spoon, described in Boswell’s 
“Tour to the Hebrides ;” and a large oval enamel of Prince 
Rupert, by Petitot, set in the lid of a gold snuff-box. 

Mr. W. Justin O'Driscoll has in preparation a memoir of the 
late Daniel Maclise, R.A. 

A new opera, by Signor D’Arcais, “ La Guerra d’Amore,” 
brought out at the Niccolini Theatre, has been successfully re- 
peated five timés. 

Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, has a volume of ser- 
mons on * Modern Infidelity” in preparation for the press. 

It seems that Bach’s “ Passions-musik” will soon be per- 
formed within the walls of Westminster Abbey. 

The subscriptions for the Paris Booksellers’ and Booksell- 
ers’ Assistants’ Relief Fund at present amount to £1,100. The 
committee at Paris is now organized, and has commenced tlie 
distribution of relief. 


A new edition of Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s “ Ges- 
chichte der Kunst des Alterthums,” is announced, edited by 
Dr. Julius Lessing, and published in Berlin. The first edition 
of this great work was brought out in Dresden in 1764. 

Mr. Hosack’s vindication of Mary Queen of Scots has met 
with more readers than are commonly found for works of 
controversy in these days, and in a second volume he proposes 
to develop his defence to the death of Mary. 

Mr. Newby promises “ Recollections of the Public Career 
and Private Life of the late John Adolphus,” the well-known 
barrister and historian, with extracts from his diaries, by his 
daughter, Mrs. Henderson, widow of the late Captain Andrew 
Henderson. 

At the Russian Opera, a new piece by Smitann, a Tschec, 
has been | ga It is called “ Prodannaya Neviesta” (The 
Sold Bride). The music is light and pretty, and some na- 
tional dances introduced in the second and 
buted to its success. 


The standard of musical decrees at Oxford has lately been 
raised. There are now two examinations to be passed in lieu 
of one for the degree of Mus. Bac. The first examination un- 
vd “ new statute took place on the 8th inst., at the Music 
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An apology forthe Duke of Vittoria, under the title of “ La 
Regencia de Don Baldomero Espartero, Conde de Luchana, 
Duque de la Vittoria y de Morrella, y sucessos que la prepar- 
aron,” has been published at Madrid by Signor Emmanuele 
Marliani. 
An edition of all the works of E. P. Kavalevski is being 
published at St. Petersburg, wnder the direction of I. I. Glaz- 
unoff, of which the first volume, already issued, contains the 
following writings: “Count Bludoff and his Times,’ and 
“Twenty Years of astern Affairs.” 
The following posts at the British Museum have been 
filled by the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker: Mr. Carruthers 
takes the Keeping ©’ the Botanical Department, recently re- 
signed by Mr. Benn ‘tt; Mr. Edward M. Thompson succeeds 
to the Assistant-Kee pership in the MSS. Department, vacated 
by the appointment of Dr. W. Wright to the Arabic Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge; Mr. Barclay V. Head is appointed 
Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Coins; and Mr. Eu- 
= A. Roy, Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Printed 

ooks. Mr. Roy’s post is a new creation; his special task 
will be the superintendence of the Catalogue. 
Last year some Indian princes distinguished themselves b 
coming out as dancers. It is now the turn of music. H. H. 
the Rajah of Kapurthala, a well-educated prince, has been 
taking lessons on the piano, while the Prime Minister has 
chosen singing, and practices with the Prince. The latter 
now proposes to devote himself to the violin. 
We (Atheneum) understand that Mr. Arthur Helps’s forth- 
coming biography of “ Hernando Cortes” will be dedicated to 
Mr. Carlyle. This is the fourth of a series of biographies of 
men who stand out as prominent actors in the discovery and 
conquest of the New World, of which Mr. Helps has long 
been known as the chronicler. The three lives already pub- 
lished are those of Columbus, Las Casas, and Pizarro. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, M.A., has been delivering lectures at the 
London Institution on the acoustics of the orchestra. The 
learned lecturer in his exordium enforced the importance of 
cultivating the sense of hearing, showing the value in the 
case of the physician, who in these days depended so much 
on auscultation. The development of the orchestra between 
1784 and 1870 was pointed out by Dr. Stone. 


Prof. Keim, of Zurich, the first volume of whose work, 
“Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, u. s. w.,” was issued in 1867, 
has published a second volume, or rather the first part of the 
second volume, which carries the history no further than 
what he terms “the Galilean spring time,” though it consists 
of 333 pages. The remaining portion of the volume, which 
will appear very soon, is devoted to “ the Galilean conflicts.” 
A third volume will be devoted to the Jerusalem period. 


Among the Hunter MSS. in the Chapter Library of Dur- 
ham is one entered in the catalogue as “ 130. Characters, by 
Edward Blunt; written probably about the year 1636.” This 
has been just examined for the Early English Text Society 
and proves to bea copy of 48 of the characters in Bishop 
Earle’s “ Microcosmography,” transcribed by Ed. Blunt, and 
dated “ December this 14th day, anno Domini 1627.” Blunt 
wrote a preface to the sixth edition of Bishop Earle’s book in 
1630. It is just possible that Bishop Earle’s contemporaries 
were wrong in ascribing the book to him, and that Blunt 
wrote it. 

A new quarterly review is .styled the “ Sacristy” (John 
Hodges), the title of which clearly indicates that it is devoted 
to ecclesiastical art and literature. The first article deals 
with “The Completion of St. Paul’s ;” the second treats of 
“Christian Symbolical Zoology ;”’ and, besides introductory 
remarks, contains a notice of the fox as an ecclesiological 
symbol. Mr. 8. Baring Gould supplies a paper on “The 
Story of the Robbery of MSS. from the Royal Library at 
Paris,” perpetrated by Jean Aymon in the beginning of the 
last century. A paper “On the Mosaics at Ravenna,” is by 
Mr. R. W. Twigg. A curious sketch of “ Liturgical Dances” 
is among other papers in the periodical. 


The following are the particulars of the recent libel case in 
which Mr. G. A. Sala was the plaintiff. The suit was by Mr. 
Sala against Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, the publishers, 
of Paternoster Row, London. The libellous matter com- 
plained of was embodied in a work written by Mr. Hain Fris- 
well, styled “ Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised,” 
and of which the defendants were the publishers. The book 
was dedicated to Mr. Van der Weyer, the Belgian Minister, 
and among the writers criticised were Lord Lytton, Charles 
Dickins, Ruskin, Browning, Tennyson, Grote, Disraeli, and 
Edmond About. The article on Mr. Sala, which was read at 
length, advanced a number of insinuations of an offensive 
character, mixed up with some in laudation of his talents and 
capacity. It said he belonged to a class of Bohemian writers 
of avery bad school, who did very little good, but whose 
dribbling, tipsy “ high-falutin” found great favor with the 
public and the proprietors of cheap newspapers. Utterly 
careless of the means had recourse to to gain their purpose, 
these people were ever ready to sell their pen to describe a 
Jew clothier, a Manchester haberdasher, or a St. Paul’s bon- 
net-shop. In the next place it was insinuated that the plain- 
tiff could rarely be relied upon by the newspaper proprietors 
who suntored tin to furnish his work; that he was often 
drunk, always in debt, sometimes in prison, and was totally 
disreputable. It concluded, “In the mean time reckless 
writing hus produced money recklessly gotten, and it would 
seem as recklessly distributed, and so far the end which the 
vicious writer has aimed at in literature has been answered. 
A noblk* purpose would have achieved a nobler and far 
higher :.sult.’—Mr. Sala, on being placed in the witness-box, 
stated tuat in early life he had been a scene painter at the 
Princes: + theatre, and that for the last 14 years he had been 
a leadin * writer and a special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegrap newspaper. In the first capacity he must have 
written : ome 3,000 articles on social subjects of every descrip- 
tion, and as a correspondent he had been sent to almost every 

art of the world. He was the friend of Thackeray and 

ickens, and the first £5 ever paid to him for literary work 
he received from the latter. He denied that he was often 
drunk, and that he was always in debt. As to his being to- 
tally disreputable, that he left to the determination of bis 
friends —Mr. Edmond Levy, one of the proprietors of the 
Daily .Telegraph, deciared that Mr. Sala’s work had always 
iven the most entire satisfaction to the proprietors—Mr. 
Seymour addressed himself to the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He relied upon the offer of an apology on the 
part of the defendants, and an assurance that no second edi- 
tion would be issued. —The defendant called no witnesses.— 
The jury ultimately returned a verdict for the plaintiffi— 
damages £500.—In reply to the Lord Chief Justice, the fore- 
man stated that they found that the libel reflected on the 
literary reputation of the plaintiff, and also on his private 
character, 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE. — MONDAY, MARCH 27> 
and Tuesday, March 28, a new play entitled * BIRTH,” by the author of 
“OURS,” “CABTE,” “ SOCIETY,” etc. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — TWENTY-FOURTH 
week of the Season, Offenbach’s * LES GEORGLENNES.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SaA- 
turday matinee. * THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire 
new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING DUR- 
ring the week, a new drama, by Auguvtin Daly, entitled ** HORIZON,” 
in Which Mies Agnes Ethel will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 
daturduy. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY AND DURING 
the week, will be produced Shakspeare’s Tragedy of * O'THELLO,” 
with appropriate Scenery, Costumes, und Stage Appointments. 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee, Boncicault’s drama of “JEZEBEL.”” Characters 
by Misses Morris, Dietz, Claxton, Willie Mortimer, and Messrs. Har- 
kine, Davidye, Lewis, Parker and others. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MONDAY, MARCH 27, 


Fourth Week of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. 








NEW YORK CIRCUS.—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of ljeapers, bareback riding. The langhable equestrian comicality, Billy 
Button, introducing the comic performing horses and highly trained 
ponies, Mile. Jeanette Elister, The Gracetal Light Rope Artlste, Eques- 
trian triumph of George Donald, the Great Bare Back Somersault Rider. 
Acrobatic and gymnastic feats, 


SPECIAL, NOTICES. 

Diamonds Boughe and Sold, 
iamonds Sold on Commission. 
Diamond Reset, New Styles. 
Silverware Bought and Sold. 

GEO. C. ALLEN, 513 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 








To the City Readers of the Albion,—To avoid the irregu- 
larity with which this journal is sometimes reecived by subscribers, it 
will henceforth be delivered by carriers, We will shortly publish a list 
of newsvenders from whom the ALBION can always be obiained. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1871. 
A RETROSPECT. 

The Emperor Napoleon warned the French people in his 
address on joining thr army, that the war would be long and 
hardly contested, The statement showed that he fully appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the contest, and was not unmindful 
of its possible consequences. That he possessed the confi- 
dence of the French people was sufficiently evident, notwith- 
standing the persistent hatred of the Red Republicans ; but 
how far he was able to prove to Europe that the infraction 
of peace resulted, not from his own personal ambition, but 
from causes of which war was the natural and inevitable se- 
quence, remains with many an open question. Was there 
anything in the conduct of Prussia that provoked interfer- 
ence? Would remonstrances have been of any practical 
eflect? And was Prussia, herself, in any way the aggressor, 
by pursuing designs that could only end in one way ? 

The history of Prussia, for the last thirty years, is full of 
anomalies, taken in detail, but the general and final result is 
not difficult to estimate. Previously to 1840 the people, ruled 
by an exacting and crushing despotism, saw no hope of de- 
liverance, save in the accession of a Prince whose liberal opin- 
ions, learning, and social popularity seemed likely to guaran- 
tee a better order of governmental administration. They 
were, however, doomed to disappointment. The constitu- 
tional reforms which the people had long desired, and which, 
when Frederick William, in 1840, became King, were thought 
certain to be realized, were withheld. He speedily showed 
himself an absolutist of the extreme sort, and surrounded 
himself with advisers who aided him in carrying out the 
most odious systems of repression. Political liberty, strug- 
gling for life before, ceased to exist. Representation was de- 


nied. Education was restricted and its character essentially 
lowered. The teachings of religion and philosophy were 


sub‘ected to ridicule and contempt. But we need not trace 
the events which led tothe revolution of 1848, with its vain at- 
tempts to reconcile the impossible, its humiliations, and its 
proscriptions. It is enough to say that the new cénstitution 
extorted from the King in December of that year, appeared 
to mark the commencement of an era of liberty and progress. 
But it was only this in appearance. The new constitution 
was a step in advance, inasmuch as it approached more close- 
ly to a true parliamentary system than anything which had 
previously been conceded. But the Minister of the day, M. 
Manteuffel, was far from accepting the co-operation of a popu- 
lar assembly in a candid and honest manner. He was the ser- 
vant of the King, and the King was a little disposed to give 
full effect to the new reforms. The two together, aided by 
the anti-Likeral Party, obstructed further progress, and in 
April, 1849, the Parliament was dissolved. Before anew one 
could assemble the King issued a royal edict, by which the 
elections were to be controlled, and this in clear violation of 
the Constitution, and the democratic party retired hopelessly 
from the contest. The new Chamber was consequently of a 
reactionary, anti-Liberal complexion, and its first work was to 
recede from the position of 1848, a new constitution being 
prepared for that purpose. The King consented to this Con- 


A 


adviser of the King. 


stitution; and thanked its framers for having diminished the 
dangerous liberalism of the former instrument. 

After this, the reactionists continued to gain strength, and 
the liberal cause became virtually hopeless. The same state 
of things continued to the end of 1857. The advent of the 
Russian war then brought with it new issues. There arose 
three parties in the Kingdom—the Liberals, who desired an 
alliance with France and England, the feudal section of the 
Conservative party who wished to side with Russia, and the 
Manteuffel section of that party who called for strict neu- 
trality. But as regards the internal politics of the nation 
there was no change for the better. Little or nothing of con- 
stitutionalism was left. It is true that some feudal exactions 
had been swept away, but that was all. And when, in Octo- 
ber, 1858, the illness of the King caused the Prince to be 
summoned to the regency, the national political affairs were 
much in the same condition as 1848. The Prince had been a 
bitter enemy of the revolution of that year, and it would 
have seemed natural that as Regent he would not be less 
Conservative. But he had for many reasons become dis- 
gusted with the reactionists, and the first result of his sway 
was the fall of Manteuffel. New elections followed, and for 
the flrst time for several years the assembly contained an im- 
mense Liberal majority. For a short time matters appeared 
likely to proceed without serious difficulty. But after the 
King’s death there followed the coronation, the ceremonies 
of which exhibited an important trait of character in the new 
monarch, The Feudal Party in Prussia had insisted upon 
the right upon that occasion to do feudal homage, which 
the Liberals strenuonsly opposed. There was a compromise, 
but the King’s mind became more deeply impressed with 
the doctrine of divine right than it had ever Leen, and this 
disposition was observed with some anxiety. Still this might 
have led to no particular result had not a new question 
arisen by which the future course of the nation was soon to 
be largely influenced. King William is by instinct a soldier, 
and one to whom the formation of military systems is a fa- 
vorite study. 

A new military system was devised by which the regular 
army should be immensely increased, and the influence of the 
Landwehr diminished. This gave rise to much discussion, 
the Liberal Ministry opposing it upon the score of expense. 
At this juncture the more advanced Liberal party, which had 
kept out of view since 1849, once more issued a programme, 
of which economy in the army, and the adoption of a firm 
line of policy with a view to placing Prussia at the head of a 
united Germany, were chief clauses. The Deputies on this 
side were numerous and unyielding, and they opposed. the 
expensive plans of the King, and with such effect as to cause 
a dissolution. A new election only strengthened his oppo- 
nents, and the demands of the Government were absolutely 
rejected in September. A portion of the Ministry retired, 
and for the first time the name of Bismarck became 
known to fame. He was made President of the Council. 
His first act was characteristic of the man. He withdrew 
the virtually defeated Budget for 1863, and sent that of 
1862, with the military portion which the Lower House 
had rejected restored, to the Upper Chamber, by whom it 
was passed. The act was unconstitutional and the Lower 
House protested, and was prorogued for its pains. And 
thus the King and the popular representatives were at va- 
riance, with M. Bismarck, a strong reactionist, the chief 
During the course of all these events 
the relatioy of Prussia to the Germanic Confederation had 
been a subject of growing importance. She had separated 
herself from the Frankfort Parliament, and had spared no 
efforts to assume the leadership of all the States, though 
without success. But M. Bismarck assumed a bolder and 
more offensive tone than his predecessors on this subject. 
In January, 1864, he declared that political questions were 
questions of might, and not of right or law, and that 
Prussia would not tolerate being outvoted in the diet. He 
was equally emphatic in his attacks upon the Parliamen- 
tary opposition. The influence of the Crown was brought 
to bear upon the administration of justice, and the 
Government announced its intention of governing 
without making any financial statements to the people. 
Meanwhile, however, success in Denmark had awakened a 
passion for territorial aggrandizement, which manifested itself 
in demands for the annexation of the Duchies. So that there 
was a deep feeling of discontent with the conduct of Bis- 
marck in relation to domestic politics, while at the same time 
military operations were favored, which would render his 
plan of strengthening the Crown by a very large standing 
army obviously necessary. The events of 1866 saw this latter 
idea fully realized. The needle-gun and Sadowa brought 
Prussia and her allied States into the military front rank of 
nations. The North German Confederation, which arose out 
of the war of 1866, was a natural resu!t of that war, but the 
whole process consisted in nothing more nor less than the 
Prussianizing of Germany. The war of 1870 had the effect 
of hastening the completion of this design, for the States 
united against acommon enemy. But though this has hap- 
pened, what has been the gain? Prussia victorious, bas ab- 
sorbed all Germany into one great military monarchy—a 
monarchy little removed froma despotism. Will the next step 
be to overturn this monarchy ? The German Liberals look for- 
ward, we believe, to this result. With Germany united, the na- 
tion will never again submit to have its liberties abridged. Bis- 
marck, say many Germans, has had his uses—some even say 
he may be set aside. As for the King, he is a very old man, 





andthe Crown Prince may perhaps content himself when he 








comes to the throne with ruling under constitutional re- 
strictions. It will be seen even from a glance at these specu- 
lations how much Germany will have to accompiish, even 
though victorious in the greatest war of modern times. 





A ROMANCE OF THE JURY-BOX. 

Some time ago, a London jeweller was waited upon by a 
gentleman, who desired to select sundry valuable articles, 
ostensibly for wedding gifts, if we remember aright. The 
tradesman was only too happy to do business, and, in accord- 
ance with instructions, sent an assortment of his choicest 
goods to the gentleman’s house for inspection. Of these his 
shopman was the bearer. This functionary was duly shown 
into a drawing room, and the examination of the valuables 
began. But it ended in a rather unexpected way. A “ mys- 
terious female” stole from an adjoining apartment, chloro- 
formed the shopman in the most approved fashion, so that he 
succumbed utterly, and when he returned tofa conscious- 
ness of mundane affairs he found himself tightly strapped 
and helpless. And his entertainers were in the act, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, of “ walking off’ with the pro- 
ceeds of their little exploit. Naturally, .he objected, but his 
objection was met with suggestions that, if he made troubie, 
there would be no more “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” for him, for by “ opposing” there would, indeed, be an 
“end” of him. He was convinced—thought probably of his 
family, poor man, and made no more to-do. 

Of course, the incident provoked a sensation. And after 
sundry detective explorations the lady who had so deftly sent 
the miserable messenger into “that land of sleep that knows 
no dreaming”’—people don’t dream when they are chloro- 
formed—was found. She was young, interesting, not to say 
very pretty, and had a baby. Letters from her husband were 
also captured. They were affectionate, nay tender. They 
spoke of his embarrassments—he had much difficulty in 
disposing of what criminals in low life would call 
the “swag,” but which he mildly described as the 
“proceeds of our enterprise”” He was anxious for 
her safety; she must not show herself too much, and 
in point of fact he showed himself not only a hero, 
but a loving husband, a fond father, and a man! It was 
indeed sad. The poor lady alone in cruel England, and he 
wandering over Europe with an inconvertible fortune mock- 
ing at his misery. It was a case for public sympathy, no less. 
There was the proverbial tyranny of British law confronting 
an innocent young creature, who, with her babe upon her 
bosom, cast her tearful eyes upward and mutely appealed for 
mercy. True,she had done wrong—she knew it, alas, too 
well. But she loved her husband and he made her do it. 
The very head and front of her offending had that extent, no 
more. Who could withstand the appeal? “The man who 
lays his hand upon a woman in distress”—and so on. Each 
juryman felt that the “ bearings of the obserwation lies in the 
application on it,” and governed himself accordingly. Maria 
Torpey was acquitted, for she acted “ under influence,” and 
the spectators applauded as those who know virtue when 
they see it. 

Why do we note this curious, romantic, nay moral story ? 
Well, for various reasons. For one thing, it bears upon the 
woman’s rights question. Suppose that Maria Torpey had 
lived in those blissful millennial days when “ sainted woo-oo- 
man” is to usurp the nether integuments of male society and 
rule the tyrant man. In that case it must have been the mas- 
culine Torpey and not the feminine who was “ under influ- 
ence,” and what would have become then of his better and 
wiser half? Of course in such a case the jury would be a 
jury of matrons and maidens. What would they have said 
about it? That depends! The Maria of our narrative was 
“interesting.” That would be worth, say,six months. Some 
accounts say she was “ pretty”—a year at least. Nay, one, no 
doubt juvenile, reporter calls her “ lovely’—away with the 
minx to durance vile forever! So one is forced to conclude 
that there may be circumstances in which the ladies get more 
benefit from the law as administered by man than if they 
themselves were paramount. The subject, however, is too 
vast for further speculation, and so we leave it. Only, we 
wonder what sort of a Caudle lecture the Benedicks of that 
jury got on the night of Maria Torpey’s triumphant ac- 


quittal. 
—_—_—__—— 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Among the marriages in high life, recorded in the 
columns of Our Society, is that of the Marquis de Montejase 
to Miss Adelaide Beals. We learn that “ the ceremony was 
solemnized in St. Peter’s before a large number of the leading 
members of the Roman nobility. The bride was attired in 
demi toilette, owing to a recent death in her family. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony the married couple left by special 
train for their palace in Naples, which was illuminated with 
two thousand candles in honor of their arrival. The bridal 
couple drove from the depot to their palace in the private 
carriage of Prince Humbert, crown prince of Naples, and 
were escorted by an escort of troops furnished especially for 
the oceasion. The palace was beautifully decorated in honor 
of their arrival, and the air heavy with the perfume of Nea- 
politan roses which were scattered with lavish profusion in 
every direction. The groom only received; the bride being 
immediately hurried up the marble stairway to her own pri- 
vate apartments, where she was carefully confined for ten 
days and saw nobody but the groom. After the lapse of this 
period they appeared together on the drive, and then followed 
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a series of receptions.” This locking up of a bride for ten) hearts should be vetoed at the mere suggestion of a Secretary | 


days is a daring innovation which ought to be crushed at) of State, who had grave doubts as to the propriety of his own 
once by the advocates of woman’s rights. The most curious | conduct. 


incident connected with this extraordinary match is that the 


bride is soon to be appointed Maid of Honor to the Princess! portant influence upon the future of South Africa is very 


Marguerite, wife of the Crown Prince of Italy. Well! this) 


is a queer world, my masters. 


The same elegant chronicle of the beau monde runs a very 
Quixotic tilt against the “ Boston Dip,” and warns its readers 
that any one who would attempt to introduce this dance into 
a private house or ball room should be unhesitatingly de- 
barred from further intercourse with respectable society. It 
further states that this “ wicked dip” was imported from ques- 
tionable dance-houses in London, and that English ladies 
visiting this country raise their hands in holy horror when 
they perceive it is allowed at a respectable gathering, and 
immediately order their carriages forhome. The philosopher 
who asserted that the crab is a red fish that walked back- 
wards, was astounded by a naturalist stating that the crab is 
not a fish, that its color is not red, that it does not crawl back- 
ward, but that the remainder of the statement might be per- 
fectly true. In the same way we assure our outraged con- 
temporary that there are no dance-houses in London ; that 
if there were, the “ Boston Dip” is unknown within the sound 
of Bow Bells; and that English ladies who have travelled 
have seen the Redowa—for that is its true title—danced at 
every Court in Europe. As in the case of the crab, with 
these three exceptions, the remainder of the argument ad- 
duced by Our Society may be perfectly correct. 

The following statement as to the policy and intentions of 
the French Imperialists has been communicated to the Lon- 
don Odserver from a trustworthy source: The Emperor Na- 
poleon will not deviate from the course he has pursued since 
the 4th Sept. He will not assert his constitutional rights by 
an appeal to the people, because he will not at this time pro- 
voke any political conflict. The Emperor holds himself at 
the service of the French nation, and whenever he is called 
upon he will perform the will of the people. His Majesty 
is confident that he will hereafter be fairly judged. The 
Emperor does not deny his responsibility; but he declares 
that it was shared by the nation, and that the war against 
Prussia had its origin in the vehement anti-Prussian appeals 
of the enemies of the Empire. There is no truth in the re- 
ports of Imperial intrigues. So far from intriguing, the Em- 
peror objects to any demonstration whatever. His Majesty 
will await without impatience and without doubt the decision 
of the French people as to the Empire and his dynasty; but 
he will take no steps to influence its decision. 

The Victoria Parliament had just broken up when the last 
mail left Melbourne, having had the shortest session in its 
history—namely, about two months. It takes credit, how- 
ever, for passing three important measures during this period. 
One relates to the establishment of a permanent military 
force in the colony, another to the amendment of the system 
of licensing, and the third to the “ payment of members.” 
This last was deemed the most interesting, if not the most 
important of the series. It is nota little curious to notice 
the totally opposite views which seem to prevail on this 
question in the Australian colonies and in England. In 
England the payment of members is objected to on the 
ground that it will tend to bring a class of needy adventurers 
into public life who had better be kept out of it. In Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, it has been adopted because it is 
believed that “a more respectable” class of representatives 
may be secured through its operation. The rate of remu- 
neration agreed upon is certainly not excessive. £300 a year 
cannot be looked upon as a bait big enough to tempt any ad- 
venturer of average energy; but it may just suflice to reim- 
burse hon. members for money out of pocket, and enable 
them to discharge useful functions without the unpleasant 
consciousness that they are sacrificing themselves upon the 
altar of their country. The better educated classes are not, 
asarule, the possessors of large means, and it is in their 
ranks that the best candidates for the Legislature may be 
found. The expectation in the colony is that the payment 
of members will exercise a steadying effect upon politics, 
that “scheming for place” and rapid changes of Government 
will be materially lessened, while greater care and nicety will 
be bestowed upon all public questions. Should these antici- 
pations be fulfilled, the new measure will prove one of the 

most economical ever devised by any Legislature. 


There are some limits to that principle of self-covernment 
which is virtually bestowed upon the British colonies. It is 
true they may a6 pretty much as they like in most things, 
but now and then a little restraint upon their freedom is im- 
posed, partly for their good. Lord Houghton recently drew 
attention to an incident which has excited some popular inte- 
rest. The South Australian Legislature recently adopted an 
act for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister in 
that colony, and it was sent, as a matter of course, to England 
to receive the royal sanction. The bill arrived ‘there during 
the recess, when the Earl of Kimberley, as Colonial Secretary, 
advised her Majesty to withhold her gracious approval. His 
Lordship admits that he did so “jwith some doubt,’ and to 
the majority of people the act will appear most arbitrary and 
offensive. In self-exculpation, the Earl says that this is the 
fourth time the wishes of the South Australian Legislature 
in this matter have been set aside, and that he, therefore, 
merely followed in the steps of his predecessors. The colo- 
nists, however, will probably regard it as an aggravation of 
the offense, that a measure on which they have set their 


That the recent diamond discoveries may have a most im- 


probable, and it cannot therefore be said that a recent discus- 
sion in the British House of Commons was _ useless, although 
it led to no immediate result. Mr. R. N. Fowler, in urging 
the Government to take steps to ascertain to what extent the 
confederation of the British passessions in South Africa “ and 
of the adjacent territories” is practicable, made, we learn, 
some interesting statements. Cape Colony, the most imper- 
tant of the South African group, bas an area of 200,000 square 
miles, and a population of 600,000, of whom 400,000 are na- 
tives. These figures, it should be said, include British Caffra- 
ria, Which was annexed in 1866. Natal is about as big as 
Scotland, its European ‘population numbering only 17,000, 
against 250,000 natives. These are the British possessions 
proper. Then come the Orange Free State, 50,000 square 
miles in extent, and having a population of 37,000; and the 
Transvaal Republic, which, while double the size, has only 
30,000 inhabitants. The importance of including these two 
petty Republics in Mr. Fowler’s motion arises, of course, 
from the fact that it is in their territory, or what is assumed 
as theirs, that the extensive diamond discoveries have been 
made. Mr. Fowler, indeed, affirms, on the authority of Gen- 
eral Hay, who, he says, has been at great pains to investigate 
the question, that the disputed territory really belongs to a 
native chief named Waterboer. At any rate, the flocking of 
15,000 persons, nearly all of whom are British subjects, to the 
diamond fields has led to the appointment of a stipendiary 
magistrate for the district, and there is no rashness in predict- 
ing that before long the region of gold and precious stones 
will somehow or other pass formally under British rule. 

We commented some weeks ago on a Chinese work which 
had been recently translated under the title “ Death Blow to 
Corrupt Doctrines,” and which contains an extremely virulent 
attack on the principles of Christianity. The authorship of 
this book has now been traced to one Tang Tse-shing, who at 
the time of its publication (1862) held the important office of 
Treasurer of the Province of Hupeh. His work has there- 
fore been in circulation for nine years. At first it was dis- 
tributed gratis to the district magistrates of the Provinces of 
Hupeh and Human, and as early as 1865, at the instance of 
the French Consul at Hankow, whose attention had been 
drawn to it by report, proclamations were issued by the local 
authorities forbidding its further sale. There is every reason 
to believe that from that time its circulation largely increased, 
but so carefully was it kept from the view of Christians, both 
native and foreign, that it was not until the end of last year 
that a copy was procured by some missionaries at Tengehow. 
It now appears that not only is it well known in the Central 
Provinces, but that lately throughout the whole of both the 
northern and southern districts of the empire copies have 
been freely circulate]. Numerous -editions have appeared in 
different parts of the country in which slight alterations in 
the text have been introduced to chime in with the feelings 
and prejudices of the people of the various districts. It is 
somewhat satisfactory to learn that the fortunes of the author 
of this scurrilous and mischievous work rank in inverse ratio 
to the popularity of his book. So gross was the peculation 
of which he was found guilty that he was removed from office 
and sentenced to death. A reprieve saved him from the 
hands of the executioner, but his spirit sank under his mis- 
fortunes, and he died with the stigma resting upon him of 
having even exceeded his fellows in dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. 


The German papers are, perhaps, not altogether wrong in 
ascribing Garibaldi’s hasty retreat from France to the effects 
of the complete exposé of his bad generalship contained in 
the official report on the operations of Manteuffel’s army, in 
which it is ironically said that he deserves the best thanks of 
the German Government. The last touch is now given to the 
story by the letter to the Lyons papers of the French Colonel 
Bombonnel, a well-known African sportsman, who was de- 
tached from Dijon by Garibaldi to observe the roads eastward 
through Gray. On reporting the advance of formidable 
columns of the enemy, the only reply he received, after a 
long delay, from Bordone, the chief of staff, was that he was 
not sent to hold Gray against superior forces, and might re- 
turn to Dijon. But this it was too late todo. The enemy 
was already arriving in force between him and that place, and 
he was glad to escape towards Besancon, whence he seems to 
have got away with the 24th French Corps to Lyons. Colonel 
Bombonnel declares that Garibaldi, fancying himself sur- 
rounded, allowed nearly 50,000 men to be kept useless by a 
mere handful of Germans. 


————< 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Littel’s Living Age, October to December, 1870. Littell 
and Gay, Boston. This volume contains the issues of the 
last quarter of 1870, and forms a very valuable mirror of lite- 
rature, politics, and history during that period. The “ Living 
Age” is the only compilation that presents with a satisfactory 
completeness as well as freshness, the best literature of the 
almost innumerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies,—a literature embracing 
the productions of the ablest and most cultured writers liv- 
ing. It is therefore indispensable to every one who desires a 








































































































in the literary world, who has 4 taste for the best literature, 
or desires to keep pace with the intellectual progress of the 
age. 
Beecher’s Sermons, Fourth Series, 1870. New York: J. B. 
Ford and Co. Very many of our readers will be glad to 
possess, in this cheap and handsome form, these corrected 
sermons of a man whose heart is as warm and catholic as his 
abilities are great, and whose sermons combine fidelity to 
spiritual truth, great power and imagination, fervid rhetoric, 
and vigorous reasoning, with intense human sympathy and 
robust common sense. The volume is, of course, one of the 
collected series of the “ Plymouth Pulpit,” which are issued 
in a bound form at intervals. The sermons are from verba- 
tim reports, and are corrected by their author where neces- 
sary. 
Trade Circular Annual for 1871. Office of the Trade Cir- 
cular and Literary Bulletin, New York. This extremely use- 
ful manual for the book trade and reading public contains the 
American catalogue of books published in the United States 
during 1870, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names. 
It gives a descriptive list, also, of the principal books pub- 
lished in England during the same period. The book is, fur- 
ther, a publisher's, manufacturer's, and importer’s directory, 
with particulars of articles suitable for sale at book, stationery, 
music, and fancy goods stores, etc. The whole contents are 
evidently compiled with much care, and the volume is a most 
welcome aid to the branches of trade to which it is addressed. 


Ghardaia, or Ninety Days among the B'ni Mozab, by G. 
Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., ete. New York: G. P. Putnam and 
Sons. This narrative of adventures in the oasis of the Des- 
sert of Sahara is possessed of a certain amount of interest 
from the glimpses which it gives of a people and region not 
often described. The author appears to have been fairly 
qualified for the task which he undertook, which was, as he 
states, the reclamation of two female hostages whom the 
chief confidant of Abd-el-Kader was said to hold after the 
emir had departed for France, years before. These were the 
daughter of a desert chief. and her female attendant. Such a 
mission would naturally involve much adventure of a strik- 
ing character, and what there is of it is reasonably well nar- 
rated. 


The Sisters of Orleans, a Tale of Race and Social Conflict. 
New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. It was the lot of the 
author of this book to be led, in the discharge of certain semi- 
official and charitable duties, into relations of confidence with 
freedmen, who had been transferred from Southern to North- 
ern homes. In this way he obtained a narrative of events 
transpiring before the war, and which furnished an accurate 
and forcible portrayal of the bearings of slavery upon South- 
ern society. The book is calculated to throw some light up- 
on a question yet unsolved—the future status of the colored 
race in this country. The story, which thus becomes the me- 
dium of an important discussion, is well told, interesting, and 
instructive. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April contains an exceedingly 
piquant article on “ Foot-pads,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
in which a variety of social impostors are described in most 
amusing fashion. Mr. John Hay contributes a third paper, 
“ Castilian Days,” and there is the last poem by Alice Cary, 
“No Ring,” full of true humanity toward the erring. J. K. 
Tlosmer gives a spirited article, “The Giant in the Spiked 
Helmet,” which sketches the all-pervading military character 
of German society and institutions. Dr. Williams’ fourth 
paper on “Our Eyes, and How to Take Care uf Them,” is 
valuable, as were its predecessors, and a further instalment of 
Mr. James T. Fields’ “ Our Whispering Gallery” introduces 
additional and pleasant sketches of people whom he has 
known. “Count Rumford” must be noted also as a good 
essay on the life of that distinguished scientist and inventor. 


Our Young Folks for April. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Co. We would again call attention to this very well con- 
ducted and useful illustrated magazine for boys and girls. 
The present number is full of excellent material. 


Lippincott’s for April has articies on “ Wild Ireland, or 
Recollections of Some Days and Nights with Father Michael,” 
by B. Donbavand ; “ Mou-Mou,” a story, by Ivan Toorgenef ; 
‘““A Western Newspaper Enterprise,” by Frederick Lockley ; 
“Emanuel Swedenborg,” by Lucretia Pontiff; “He, She, and 
It,” a story, by Edgar Fawcett ; “ Student Rambles in Prus- 
sia,” by Stephen Powers; “‘ What Shall We Drink?” by Dr. 
John Bell; “ Old Saddler’s Resurrection,” a story, by R. D. 
Minor; and poems by Paul H. Hayne, Emma Lazarus, and 
Henry Abbey. A personal sketch of Charles Francis Adams 
is furnished by an anonymous contributor. The Monthly 
Gossip is lively and interesting, and the whole number is 
good, 

The Phrenological Journal and Life Mlustrated for April, 
appears in its usual becoming dress, and contains a good 
variety of reading matter with several portraits. We would 
instance—Misses Nilsson and Demorest, with portraits, Henry 
Burden and Elias P. Needham, two Inventors of the Day; 
the late Boy Suicides; Edward C. Delavan; Italians in New 
York; Tree Planting in America; General “ Stonewall” 
Jackson; The Anglo-Saxon Civilization as typified in Alfred 
the Great; Slavery without a master; Wm. K. Bowling, 
M. D.; Alice Cary, the poet; Genius and Honesty. 

Martha, by Flotow. Boston: Oliver Ditson and Co.; New 
York: C. H. Ditson and Co. The operaof “ Martha” is here 
given complete, with Italian, German and English words, 








thorough compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 


forming the latest issue of Messrs, Ditson and Co.’s collection 
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of standard operas. 


household. 


in asimilar shape to the present. 
they are popular. 
——_——— 4 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


The new Prussian Cross Gazette, of Berlin, on Saturday 
said that if French persecutions of returning Germans con- 


tinue, a German army must reoccupy the environs of Paris, 
and possibly the city. On the same day a battalion of the 
National Guard displaced another on the ramparts of Mont- 
martre, because they were not devoted to the Republic. 
Seventeen of the Parisian Deputies to the National Assembly 
resolved again to appeal to the insurgents to surrender their 
arms to the military authorities. The malcontents were 
said to have increased their vigilance, in apprehension of firm 
measures by the Government. They removed fifty-six can- 
non to Belleville to prevent their seizure. he latest 
news from Paris was that Gen. Faron had on Sunday block- 
aded Montmartre. Several officers were arrested, and the 
hill was surrounded by a large throng of National ,Guards. 
Soldiers of the line fraternized with the people, and shouted 
“ Vive la Republique!” ‘The new French loan, which will 
probably bear five per cent. interest, and be redeemable at a 
tixed time, was to be submitted to the Assembly on Tuesday. 
The remains of Charles Victor Hugo were taken to 
Paris for interment. The German official paper at 
Rowen ceased publication on Saturday. M. Charles Bon- 
nechose, whose chateau was pillaged by the Germans, 
threatened to place a tablet on the walls perpetuating the 
disgraceful act, and had written to inform the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg of his intention. On Monday we learned 
that President Thiers had issued a proclamation, appealing to 
the patriotism and reason of the Parisians to preserve order. 
He stated that he was informed that the malcontents of the 
Montmartre had planted guns so as to demolish dwellings of 
fellow-citizens, and declared that by such acts the Republic 
is fatally compromised. The Government considered the 
malcontents as misled by deceiving politicians, and if they 
did not abandon their positions decisive action must be 
taken. Following the proclamation, a detachment of troops 
and gendurmes were sent to occupy the insurgent positions, 
and a considerable number of cannon were removed, with 
400 prisoners taken by the gendarmerie. The National Guards 
of Belleville and Montmartre, with many unarmed soldiers 
of the line, arrived and released these prisoners. Gen. Vinoy 
being in command of the Government troops, posted a cor- 
don of troops around the hill of Montmartre, and planted 
mitrailleuses at the approaches. ‘This action only exasperated 
the people, who demanded if the authorities intended to 
massacre them, the result being a fraternization of the sol- 
diers and the citizens, the latter drawing the guns aside and 
ascending the hill. As new detachments of troops arrived, 
the people caused them to reverse arms and fraternize. A 























serious conflict occurred during the day in the Place Pisalle, 
anda Lieutenant of Chasseurs drew his sabre, which was 
the signal for his being dragged from his horse and killed on 


the spot. Several artillerymen were also wounded. The in- 


surgents seemed to have no definite purpose in their move- 
ments, though resistance to the Government appeared to be 
Gen. Faron was surrounded, with his com- 
mand, for several hours, but the troops proving faithful, a 
charge with the bayonet followed, and they cut their way 
out of the mob. Gen. Lacomte was made a prisoner, and 
The Government issued another 
proclamation repudiating any intention of a coup d'etat, and 
warned the Communists that they were ruining France. The 
excitement in the city filled the Boulevards with mobs, and 
the frenzy of the insurgents found vent in the execution cf 
Gens. Lecomte and Clement-Thomas, whom they had taken 
prisoners in the morning, the victims meeting their fate 
had negotiated ‘a loan of 


the main object. 


Gen. Paturel was wounded. 


bravely. The Government 
two milliards of francs with the Rothschilds. 


Later news is that the Central Committee of the National 


Guards at Paris posted two proclamations on Sunday, in 
which they claimed to act in defense of the Republic, and in- 
voked the people to hold communal elections. The official 
journal condemned the action of the insurgents and appealed 
to the people to rally around the Republic and the Assembly. 
The Hotel de Ville was occupied by the Nationals and was 
surmounted by the red flag. London special despatches de- 
clare that Paris was in the hands of the mob, and that respect- 
able citizens were stupified and persons of prominence were 
flying from the city. M. Assy, of the International Society, 
was said to have presided over the Court which condemned 
Generals Le Comte and Clement-Thomas to death. Many of 
the streets of Paris were barricaded, and the National Guards 
were said to be the only armed force in the city. It was fear- 
ed that the revolutionary movement would extend to Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux. The Governthent contemplated 
a removal to Tours. The Press very generally condemned 
the action of the Nationals and those who supported them. 
The latest rumors were that theinsurgents threaten to march 
on Versailles, and that the Assembly would appoint General 
Faidherbe Generalissimo and Dictator. Reports were receiv- 
ed on Tuesday of negotiations between the insurgents and 
the Government, which two hours later were denied. 
The Ex-Emperor Napoleon arrived in England on Monday 
afternoon. There are evidences of a reaction against the 
spirit of insurrection in Paris. On Monday the National 
Guards occupied several of the forts, seized the funds in the 
Hotel de Ville and the Mayoralties, and guarded all the ap- 
proaches to the city to prevent invasion. -Louis Blane and 
others issued a proclamation in favor of the election by the 
National Guard of its own chiefs, and the choice of a Munici- 
pal Council of Paris by the citizens. The Central Republican 
Committee published an official journal resenting the charge 
that the Nationals are guilty of crime, and fixing Wednesday 
for the elections. The offices of the Figaro and Gaulois were 
closed by the Nationals. It was said they would shoot M. 
Thiers and Gens. Vinoy and D’Aurelles, if they fell into their 
hands. Gen. Chanzy had been seriously injured by the mob. 
The respectable portion of the citizens were beginning to be 
disgusted at the proceedings, and the Central Committee 
were becoming alarmed. The journals declared that the elec- 
tious, if held, will be void. The insurgent journal expressed 
a willingness to treat with the Government. The Govern- 
ment addressed a reassuring circular to the Prefects of the 
departments. A force rallied at Versialles, and the au- 
thorities were confident of their ability to restore order. The 








It is, of course, unnecessary to refer 
critically to so well known a work, but we may appropriately 
notice this handsome and well-printed volume which, from 
its form and low price, is within the means of every musical 
As our readers are aware, the same hcuse has 
published many others of the great works of the composers 
They are as valuabie as 


of siege. President — denounced the insurrection. 
plan for the election of a M 








national regulation. 
ed by the Empcror, in person, on Tuesday. 





against the attempted revolution in Paris. More proclama- 
tions had been made, but none of them announced any new 
step of importance. The Central Committee declared its in- 
tention to respect the conditions of peace. The city, with 


opened. The Nationals were constantly in fear of an attack 
from the troops of Versailles. The chiefs of the National 
Guard of the Second Arrondissement had pronounced against 
the insurrection, and others were expected to follow. 
onstrations had been made in favor of order by the people of 
Paris. M. Glais-Bizion had been sent by the Government to 
conciliate the insurgents, and the Mayor refused to concur in 
the holding of the elections. 
France sent resolutions to the Government protesting against 
the revolt and declaring their adhesion to the Republie, and 
there was no movement anywhere in favor of the National 
Guards. 
circular, and the Government was confident of its ability to 
restore order with its army of 47,000 men. A proclamation 
warning the insurgents to lay down their arms was about to 
be issued. Gen. Chanzy was still held as a hostage. The 
National Assembly is united in action against the revolution. 
Count von Bismarck has been made .a Prince of the 
German Empire, and Moltke has received the decoration of 
the Order of the Iron Cress.—------The South German mem- 
bers were warmly greeted in the Parliament’ at Berlin by the 
President of the Chambers. Emperor William’s speech 
was delivered from the marble throne of Charlemagne, brought 
from Aix-la-Chapelle for the purpose. Thursday was the 
Emperor’s seventy-fourth birthday. The Italian Senate 
has approved of the convention recently made with Austria. 
—-----There was on Friday no material change in the situ- 
ation of affairs at Paris. A number of unarmed persons 
demanded entrance to the Place Vendome and were re- 
fused. Retiring too slow they were fired upon by the Na- 
tional Guards, and about thirty persons were killed. Count 
Bismarck had given notice to the National Assembly that 
the Germans will reoccupy Paris on Sunday next unless 
the Government prove itself master of the situation. The 
Government is still confident of quelling the insurrection, 
but hopes to avoid bloodshed. A proclamation was issued 
giving assurance of this expectation. Troops are organiz- 
ing in the interests of order, and the local authorities 
throughout France support the Government. Menotti 
Garibaldi is reported to be the leader of the insurgents, 
but other accounts assert that he is in London. 

The officers of the Shenandoah, at Southampton, were in- 
vited to a ball to be given in their honor on Tuesday night by 
the Mayor. Shocks of earthquake were felt Saturday, in 
the northern part of England. From China it was learn- 
ed that a powder manufactory belonging to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Hong Kong, exploded recently, killing 
sons. 























of the claims growing out of the murderous outrage. 
Mexican news is that the opponents of Juarez in the Mexican 
Congress have elected the speaker. 


Juarez, in which case he will ignore its provisions aud a revo- 
lution is likely to be the result. 
sage represents the country to be in a peaceful condition and 


airs. 
the other States. 
February 22,a renewal of the civil war was apprehended. 
The Daimios were acting independently of the Mikado, and 
Prince Satsuma had withdrawn from Yeddo, and seemed 
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the Council of Rouen voted an address deploring the violent 
proceedings. The Assembly authorized a committee on the 
condition of France to consider the expediency of putting 
the Departments of the Seine and the Seine-et-Dise in a state 
4 

A 
unicipal Council was introduced. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies has carried an order 
of the day that the Papal guarantees are not subject to inter- 
he German Parliament was open- 
On Thurs- 
day it seemed that the evidence grew stronger of a reaction 


theexception of the Montmartre and Belleville Districts, was 
quiet ; the cabs were running again, and the theatres were 


em- 
Many cities and towns of 


President Thiers had sent out another reassuring 


forty per- 
The Government has paid $200,000 indemnity for 
the French property destroyed at Tientsin, and has appointed 
a Frenchman to the post of Imperial Interpreter, at a salary 
of $15,000. These concessions are regarded as full settlement 





There is said to bea 
probability that an act will pass prohibiting the re-election of 


The President in his mes- 


on good terms with foreign nations, while the speaker in his 
reply arraigns the Administration for the bad condition of 
Disorders still prevail in Yucatan, and some of 
At latest English advices from Japan, 


ready to break into open rebellion. 





the relief of Paris. 
body on a motion to abolish honorary Colonelcies. 








Dallingand Bulwer. 


ject. 


report on brigandage. 





MARRIAGE OF THE 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 


sor. The weather was warm and bright. 


magniticent. 


rep, who were in Scotch costume. 
Percy and Lord Leveson Gower. 


black satin, with a vail and a coronet of diamonds. 


and Oxford, 
the bride. 





peyolution finds po sympathy apparently outside of Paris, and ' Marq’ 


eee 





Financial affairs were 
said to be greatly deranged, but business was generally good. 
The English House of Commons has voted £53,000 for 
There was an excited debate in the same 
Sir 
Henry Bulwer has been made a Peer with the title Baron 
The Pope has repudiated the guar- 
antees offered him by the Italian Government. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, an order of the day was proposed that the 
Papal guarantees were not a matter for international regula- 
tion but the Government deprecated discussion on the sub- 
An order of the day was current forbidding inter- 
ference with religious worship. Minister Tuckerman had re- 
ceived a note of thanks from King George, of Greece, for his 


The marriage of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne took place, on Tuesday, at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
The town of Wind- 
sor was crowded. The interior of the Chapel Royal was 
The Cabinet Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, 
the Royal Family, and large numbers of the nobility were 
present. Of the bridal party, the first to arrive was the Duke 
of Argyll, dressed in full Highland costume; the Duchess of 
Argyll, robed in cloth of silver; the Princess of Wales, in a 
blue satin robe with a train of blue velvet, leading her child- 
Then came the Princess 
Christian, dressed in pink satin, trimmed with white lace. 
The Marquis of Lorne was attended by his groomsmen Earl 
All three were dressed in 
uniforms of the Volunteer Rifies of Argyleshire Artillery, a 
green suit trimmed with silver. Her Majesty wore a ‘/< of 

he 
Princess Louise wore a dress of white satin, with white vgi- 
vet train, a Honiton lace vail.ahd a wreath of orange flowers. 
Eight bridesmaids carritd the bride's train. They wore white 
silks, with necklaces and wreaths of white roses." The Queen 
and the Princess Louise knelt at the altar for a few moments, 
and then the Marquis of Lorne advanced, and the Bishop of 
London, assisted by the Bishops of Winchester, Worcester, 

rformed the ceremony. The Queen gave away 
he Princess spoke her responses clearly, but the 
uis’) answers were inaudible. After the ceremony Her 


Majesty tenderly embraced the new made wife. The Marquis 
of Lorne knelt and kissed the Queen’s hand. The royal 
guests then proceeded to a sumptuous breakfast, after which 
the bridal party took carriages for Claremont, where they are 
to spend the honeymoon. The road was lined with triumph- 
al arches, and much enthusiasm was displayed along the 


entire route. 
—_——_>———. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
AMERICA. 


SPIRIT MARRIAGES. 
From the Standard. 


The alacrity, not to say eagerness, which most women show 
to get married, has been often and not always kindly com- 
mented on. The determination of that young woman who 
not long since, having both legs broken by a railroad accident 
on the way to her wedding, still insisted on having the cere- 
mony performed, expresses what would probably be the feel- 
ing of a majority of her sex under the circumstances. They 
know too well = experience the force of the adage about 
the uncertainty between the = and the lip to tolerate in 
this matter dangerous delay. Here, if anywhere, they feel 
that the woman who hesitates is lost. Nevertheless, with all 
the cheerfulness and resolution on the part of the ladies, they 
are not married as often—perhaps we should say as numer- 
ously—as they desire or deserve. Men are either coy or, as 
in many parts of the world it happens, numerically unequal 
to the task of providing every marriageable female with a 
husband; so it happens that vast numbers of women—in 
many cases beautiful and accomplished, perhaps in every 
respect fitted to adorn and elevate domestic life—are doomed 
to pine in single blessedness. 

Now this to every reflecting mind, more especially to every 
reflecting feminine mind, must seem a very unhappy state of 
affairs. Various plans have been suggested to effect at least a 
partial relief, some even going to the extent of advocating 
either compulsory marriage or polygamy, in support of which 
latter alternative an elaborate volume was, only a year or two 
ago, published in this city. Mr. M. D. Conway proposes the 
simpler remedy of abolishing marriage altogether; but this 
device is unlikely to find immediate and universal favor. To 
a Maine girl must be given the credit of offering the best so- 
lution of this most perplexing problem. From a late paper 
of that State we learn that this ingenious young woman, 4s- 
sisting ata spiritual “circle,” penn are ae fre the spirit of 
her dead lover was present and wished to marry her. The 
lady, nothing loath, at once called in a Justice of the Peace, 
and the knot was tied then and there. How the responses 
were made and the ring put on and the kiss given (though 
this could really be done by proxy), who paid the Justice’s 
fee and signed the marriage certificate, we are not informed. 
As little do we know if the wife promised to love, honor and 
obey her unsubstantial spouse, or to what quarter of dream- 
land the wedding trip was taken. But this bride of a shadow 
at least regards herself as really married, and has laid claim 
to the decedent’s estate. It is difficult, however, to see on 
what ground her right can be maintained. For to claim as a 
widow would be to admit that she has never been a wife, and 
to claim as a wife will necessitate such proof of her marriage 
as never before puzzled an earthly Court of Justice. 

Leaving this problem, however, to the ingenuity of Maine 
lawyers, there is certainly here a capital plan for relieving 
much unwedded misery. Each maiden all forlorn may have 
a spirit husband, at least, and, as the supply of that article is 
practically unlimited, there seems no good reason why, under 
this delightful dispensation, old maids should not cease to exist. 
There are even superior advantages to be claimed for this 
system over the old one. Considering the number of great 
men who are dead, the scope for marital choice is wide enough: 
to satisfy the most exacting. What woman of taste would 
not sooner have a spirit Napoleon or Byron for a husband 
than alive Rothschild? Almost any body who chose might 
then wear a title and be, if not an empress, a duchess or a 
countess at least, without the expense and trouble of the male 
incumbrance usually attached to acoronet. To be sure, there 
would be drawbacks. Courtship would be awkward, carried 
on through the intervention of a“ medium” and a “ circle,” 
and love might find inadequate expression in raps and mov- 
ing furniture. But these and kindred ditticulties genuine 
ardor would speedily overcome, and we fully expect to see 
spirit marriages recognized before long as among the avail- 
able resources of the sex. 

NAPOLEON. 

(From the Frpress.) 


The ex-Emperor Napoleon, it will be observed, is the re- 
cipient of many courtesies in England, both of a public and 

rivate character—especially at the hands of many refugee 
‘renchmen, some of whom, in happier days, had followed is 
fortunes with a devotion which adversity now would seem 
to be unable to quench. 

Time was when Louis Napoleon figured as a constable in 
the streets of London. It can hardly be that “ fallen great- 
ness” will once more relapse into that “ poor bat honest” po- 
sition—as the exile is nnderstood to have saved enough of the 
good things of this world from the imperial wreck to keep 
him in easy circumstances for the remainder of his life. 

In any event we suspect he is a muck happier man in Eng- 
land to-day than he would be if he were back in Paris. In- 
stead of the congratulations that old and new friends are ex- 
tending to him there, his portion in the latter would be 
“ curses” both loud and deep—and not only curses, but in ali 
human probability an invitation to step up to the guillo- 
tne. 

It is creditable to even the most anti-Gallican of the Lon 
don journals that they are bespeaking for the ex-Emperor the 
kindly regards of her Majesty's subjects everywhere. Though 
the House of Commons will not think it necessary to a 
resolution of sympathy and welcome, nor the Queen recog- 
nize him officially as one of the brotherhood of European 
sovereigns, it is admitted that personal court has rules as 
clear and binding as those enforced by the comity of nations. 
Unless he prefers to be known under some other name, the 
Thunderer tells us, he will continue to be spoken of as the 
sae Napoleon, but not as Emperor of the French—just 
as Englishmen were accustomed to speak of King Louis 
Philippe and Queen Amélie, and as, in earlier days, they 
spoke of Charles X., and, still earlier, of Louis de Désiré. The 

ueen will, without doubt, remember that she has been the 
guest of the exile and has received him as her guest in the 
height of his prosperity, and will meet him in the same 
friendly spirit as she exhibited towards the inhabitants of 
Claremont, and has since manifested towards the Orleans 
Princes, some allowance being made for the absence of that 
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link of family connection which the Kings of the Belgians 
have supplied in these precedents. 





TURN ABOUT FAIR PLAY. 
° From the Star. 

Women at the present day are seeking for equality with 
men. Well, if they are to be equal with men out of doors, 
is the sterner sex, on reciprocity principles, to be admitted to 
honors in the drawing-room? Shall ladies give the new 
comer a seat, wait upon him, carry him a chair, turn over the 
leaves of his music book, and pick up his handkerchief, if he 
drops it? The balance of power can only be settled by mu- 
tual compromises. At present, married dames may violate 
the law if their husbands are at hand and, though the hus- 
band may be consigned to a decade of solitary continement, 
the lady becomes, like the Princess Louise, scot free. The 
theory of the legal rule is that a wife is not in all cases re- 
sponsible for her actions, and, consequently, while it does not 
give her all political rights, it releases her from much of 
criminal liability. Lately, in London, a person named Tor- 
pey called at a jeweler’s and requested him to send some $30,- 
000 worth of diamonds to his lodgings. While the jeweler’s 
assistant was showing Torpey the jewels, Mrs. Torpey left 
the room as if to call her sister to inspect the gems. She went 
out of the room, however, merely to return with a cloth satu- 
rated with chloroform, which she put on the salesman’s 
mouth. Torpey then pinioned him, and afterwards abscond- 
ed to France with the jewels. The wife was tried, the evi- 
dence was clear, but the jury acquitted her, under the direc- 
tion of the Judge, on the ground that she acted by the direc- 
tion of the husband. Eve, on the same principle, ought to 
be deemed guilty of no wrong, since the serpent was more 
artful than she. It is surely a ridiculous phase of the law to 
allow a human being, with a soul, conscience, and free will, 
to plead that she committed a crime by the advice of another. 
This state of the law holds out a bounty on crime by women. 
We wish it was altered, no matter whether or not women are 
y be admitted to the ballot, the Legislature, and the Presi- 

ency. 


A NEW CHAPTER OF AN OLD STORY IN MEXICO. 


From the N. ¥. Herald. 

The picture which we presented yesterday of the condition 
of Mexico as revealed by our latest despatches via Havana 
shows that in convening with almost an avowed purpose of 
provoking revolution the Mexican Congress is but opening 
a new chapter of an old story in Mexico. It was generally 
thought in the capital that Congress would pass a law pro- 
hibiting the election of Juarez. If so, Juarez will ignore it; 
if not, revolution is inevitable. In either case Juarez, with 
the power of the government in his hands, will have the ad- 
vantage, at least in the beginning of the conflict, with his op- 
ponents. But the chronic state of tumult and revolution can- 
not, in the interests of such a rich and potentially productive 
country as Mexico, nor in the interests of humanity and civili- 
zation, be forever permitted. If the Mexicans continue to 
prove incapable of taking care of themselves, they must Le 
taken care of. The best government which they have ever 
had was that of Maximilian; but that could not be perma- 
nently tolerated, because it was at once a usurpation of the 
rights of the Mexicans and a violation of the Monroe doc- 
trine. A foreign and imperial government in Mexico was in 
direct antagonism to the policy of this government and the 
principle on which it is founded. But if the present experi- 
ment of self-government on the part of the Mexican people 
should fail—as all signs seem to indicate that it will—the time 
will soon come when the United States government must as- 
sume the protectorate of its sister republic and constrain her 
to develop the prodigious resources of prosperity wherewith 
Nature has endowed her. We should like to see more evi- 
dence that the administration at Washington is thoroughly 
alive to the duties which the impending crisis in Mexico must 
ere long devolve upon it. 


GREAT BRITAIN. | 


Considerable interest, to say the least, has been manifested 
in respect to the trial of the Rev. Mr. Purchass, of Brighton, 
for alleged infractions of Rubric laws. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has come toa decision of the 
case, and here is what some journals say of it. 


From the Globe : 


The Privy Council have decided that the use of “ wafer” 
bread at the Holy Sacrament is illegal, that the direction in 
the Rubric that the priest shall stand at the north side of the 
table, means that he shall stand at the north side and not at 
the north end of the west side. On these points they have 
reversed the judgment of Sir R. Phillimore. Their lordships 
confirm and extend his decision that mixing water with wine 
for the Holy Communion is illegal. But the point of interest 
in the judgment is that it has settled that what are called 
vestments are illegal. This question is a striking instance of 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. Sir R. Phillimore de- 
cided that the proper garments for ministers below the order 
of bishops when officiating at the Communion Service were 
the cope, vestment or chasuble, surplice, albe, and tunicle, 
without any definite restriction as to their respective colors. 
This judgment has now been upset by the Privy Council, and 
we return tothe comely familiar dress of the plain white 
surplice. As the vestments will not appear again we may 
state for the information of our readers who are not properly 
acquainted with the Directorium, that the albe is like a sur- 
plice, only with tight sleeves, and confined at the waste with 
a girdle; the vestment or chasuble, a cape falling low in the 
breast, but cut higher at each side so as to leave the arms free, 
and the cope, a long cloak open in front and fastened on the 
breast with clasps. Tle tunicle or dalmatic only differs from 
the chasuble in having a short wide sleeve. 

From the Post : 


Sensible people who have looked into the question know 
well that the Ritualists had much to say on their side, and 
that the law of the case was much involved, and that it was 
not easy to say out of hand what and how much was wrong, 
and what and how much was right. The difficulty which 
their lordships confess to have found in analysing the law 
shows how much allowance may in charity be made for those 
who fully believed that in the revival of vestments and the 
other usages they were not only strictly within the law, but 
were laudably obeying it. There is no need to fling in their 
faces the taunt of Popery, or charge them with Jesuitry. The 
law was not so clear but that very eminent judges have dif- 
fered in its interpretation, and clergymen may well be ex- 
cused for erring in such good company as the learned Dean 


of Arches, whose judgment is just reversed. But now that 
there is no doubt about the law, there can be no doubt about 
the duty of the clergy. They of all men are bound to obe- 
dience, and any symptom of a recalcitrant spirit, any attempt 
to keep the law in the letter and violate it in the spirit, would 
be, we need hardly tell them, not only extremely wrong, but 
extremely silly. 

The Church Herald says: 


In the exhibition of ignorance, in subtle crookedness, and 
in intrinsic absurdity, it surpasses all previous performances 
of our highest Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal. The judg- 
ment, however, has its lessons. On us who are more careful 
to maintain sound Catholic principles than to insist on the 
importance of this or that external, it falls comparatively 
lightly. We have never thought of confounding the true 
religion with apparel and incense-pots. To the mere Ritual- 
ist the judgment is almost a threat of annihilation. Such 
should learn from it the wisdom of moderation and the ad- 
vantage of avoiding unnecessary provocation. 


The Church Review says: 


Thursday's judgment of the Judicial Committee forms so 
startling and aecided an epoch in the history of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, that it is to be regarded as the be- 
ginning rather than the continuation of a great struggle. No 
doubt the judgment was honestly concocted, yet no one 
could have concocted it unless his ruling motive haid been a 
desire to crush out “ Ritualism,” and that Ritualism in- 
terpreted in its widest sense. With any other motive 
or without this motive—that is, with no motive what- 
ever beyond a judicial one—every single point enforced and 
made much of by their lordships could have been—at all 
events, just as easily—turned and applied in the opposite 
direction. 


Agrarian crimes have been again perpetrated in West- 
meath, and a Select Committee of the House of Commons is 
to investigate the subject. Clearly, if a Ribbonman shoots 
another man in the exercise of that playful pugnacity which 
survives even the free institutions of America, Mr. Gladstone 
is to blame, is he not? Ver). Sap. But we quote: 

The Advertiser, speaking of the Fenian pardons, says: 


We were told most distinctly that the Premier was en- 
abled to indulge in this act of philanthropy, owing to the 
tranquil and improved state of lreland. On that rosy con- 
dition of affairs the Queen was made to dwell in her late 
gracious speech ; and now to our horror and surprise a select 
Committee, which 1s not to be altogether private, but a little 
so now and then, when the members think fit to sit with 
closed doors, is moved for by the Marquis of Hartington, to 
inquire into the state of Westmeath and certain parts adjoin- 
ing of Meath and King’s county. Well may Ireland turn 
round upon Mr. Gladstone and exclaim, Et tu Brute? Well 
may the Lrish members come down to the House ready for a 
row. 


The Daily News is fair in its dealing with the subject: 


The evils of Ribbonism are specially notorious in Meath, 
where several murders and mutilations have been committed 
during the past year, while the perpetrators of the crimes 
have escaped with an immunity which suggests a regular 
organization for the purposes of terrorism. The circum- 
stance is the more lamentable to reflect upon at a time when 
we were venturing to hope that the measures of conciliatory 
legislation passed by the Liberal Government would produce 
an immediate effect in checking the tendencies to disorder 
and violence which unfortunately existed in the country. As 
it is, we do not despair of changes for the better manifesting 
themselves in Meath and Westmeath, as well as in Cork or 
Tipperary. But something must be done, and done quickly, 
to bring the perpetrators of outrage, if possible, to justice. 
We believe the law as it stands would be sufficient for the 
purpose, if strenuously carried out by the police. 


The Belfast Examiner, being doubtless ashamed of the 
stigma cast upon Ireland by the very necessity for such a 
committee, resorts to the old tw quogue device : 


Or does it propose to send Head-Constable Talbot and that 
saviour of his country, Corydon, into the hamlets of West- 
meath and the King’s county to give lessons in the art of con- 
spiracy, that they may add new victims to the long catalogue 
of those already ruined by their duplicity? For any answer 
that may be obtained to these questions we must be content 
to wait. In the meantime the Home Secretary might move 
for a select committee to ascertain the relative degree of Eng- 
lish as compared with Irish crime, and instruct them to con- 
sult such authorities as Dr. Lankester on the extent of the 
prevalence in London and other towns and districts of the 
appalling and unnatural offense of child-murder. They might 
go back on the Sheffield rattenings, and the systematic and 
cold-blooded atrocities perpetrated in connection with trade 
matters in that town; and, weighing these and other eviden- 
ces, well deliberate as to whether, after all, the secret con- 
clave might not be more required for England than for Ire- 
land. 


Upon the Black Sea question the Times holds that— 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone was quite mista- 
ken in several of his statements on the first night of the ses- 
sion. The British Government in 1856, looking upon the 
circumstances of Europe, and the fatal influence which Rus- 
sia had lately exercised, did consider the neutralization of the 
Black Sea to be a matter of vital importance. As for the re- 
ported opinions of Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston, the 
Premier was confessedly in the wrong about Lord Clarendon, 
and, if Lord Palmerston really said what he is described °as 
saying, it was plainly a mere cursory remark which ought not 
to have been repeated. Mr. Disraeli, however, in estimating 
the neutralization clause as a part of the treaty, goes into the 
opposite extreme to Mr. Gladstone. The Premier depreciates 
the importance of the clause; Mr. Disraeli makes it the one 
vital element of the treaty. Now, the truth is that the Brit- 
ish Government of 1855 did look upon the destruction of 
Russia’s naval supremacy in the Black Sea as an indispensa- 
ble condition of peace, but not as the only indispensable con- 
dition. The abandonment of the protectorate over the Princi- 
palities was quite as important in their eyes, and so was the 
engagement not to interfere in the domestic concerns of Tur- 
key. 

The Daily News contends that— 


The very fact that the neutralization of the Black Sea was 
imposed upon Russia as a penal clause in the treaty proves 





the impossibility and injustice of making it perenns Mr. 
Gladstone described the object of the Crimean War when he 












































































































said it was to prevent the perpetual interference of Russia in 
the Principalities and in the internal affairs of Turkey. We 
went to war to stop that interference, and we stopped it. But 
there was even more in that war than Mr. Gladstone said. 
The English and French people looked on Russia as the prop 
of European tyranny, and they struck the prop from under 
the fabric of European injustice. Nobody cared for the 
Black Sea any more than they do now; its neutralization was 
the scheme of the diplomatists. What the Western people 
cared for was the pampeatons of a military despotism, and the 
war not only checked those aggressions, but cured Russia of 
the very desire to make them. In removing the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea the Conference is no more undoing the 
—_ of the Crimean War than it is undoing the Russian rev- 
olutior. 


The Standard says: 


The passage of arms between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone last night exhibited the Prime Minister in a character 
which is, of all others which he assumes, perhaps the one 
which is seen to least advantage. It is that of an angry gen- 
tleman seeking by the fury of his demeanor and the violence 
of his gestures, to cover the feebleness of his cause, and to 
eke out the resources of his argument. So much intemperance 
of manner, joined to such fineness of casuistry, was scarcely 
ever before witnessed in the House from a Minister in Mr. 
Gladstone's position. Those who heard the explosion of ill- 
temper and bad logic will wonder, equally with those who 
read the report of the debate, what there could have been in 
the subject before the House to warrant so extravagant an 
outburst of wrath. 


The Daily Telegraph says that— 


Two entirely different questions were confounded together 
by Mr. Disraeli. It is quite true that the neutralization of the 
Black Sea was deemed vitally important by Lord Clarendon 
and the other English statesmen who were responsible for the 
treaty of 1856; but it does not follow that the condition 
should be equally valuable fourteen years after the event. 
Lord Palmerston, there can be little doubt, did not expect 
that it could be maintained permanently, or even for a lo 
term of years. The neutralization of the Black Sea in 1 
did give Turkey an adequate safeguard against Russian ag- 
gression for some years, but the arrangement was essentially 
provisional ; and were Lord Palmerston now at the head of 
affairs, he would, the Duily Telegraph is convinced, be the 
first to admit that the time had come for some mitigation of 
its rigor. 

How “ prayerfully” the Emperor of Germany has accepted 
his divers victories, the world knows. The following from 
the Manchester Examiner isn’t 30 very bad: 


Perhaps the only distinct gain upon which we can con- 
gratulate ourselves as the result of peace is that it will put an 
end to the public prayers and thanksgivings of the Emperor. 
With all our tolerance we have found it at times rather difti- 
cult to endure the devotional freaks of “ Holy Willie” at Ver- ° 
sailles. They have reminded us of one advantage which 
Paganism had over Christian Theism. When the inhabitants 
of the hills worshipped other deities than those of the valleys, 
and every nation had a god all to itself, the devout people of 
one race would be susceptible of no offence to their religious 
sentiments at finding the deity of another race taking sides 
against them. But the Almighty Father whom Christendom 
adores is believed to have an equal regard for all the families 
of mankind. He is worshipped in our English homes ; altars 
are dedicated to Him in every village of France ; the poor 
peasants of Champagne as they knelt in their churches 
imagined that the Great God had some love for them, and 
that the land of their birth was not cut off from His tender 
mercies. But the Emperor has treated the Almighty ag if His 
sole sanctuary were at Berlin, and the Germans, more especi- 
ally those of the Northern Confederation, were his chosen 
people. We are prepared to cede a good deal to the Germans, 
but hardly this exclusive monopoly of the Most High. Thew 
might be contented with annexing Alsace and Lorraine withe 
out annexing Heaven. * * * Big battalions are undoubtedly 
a great help to the piety of martial kings, and the wonderful 
successes of the Emperor offer some excuse for his enthusiasm, 
but on the whole it will be a decided relief to have his exu- 
berant devotion transferred from camp bullétins to some quiet 
chamber at Potsdam. 


The Army and Navy Gazette is perhaps best qualified to 
speak of the opinion which the British army holds on the 
proposed abolition of the purchase system. It says: 


From the number of communications that we have received 
from military men of all ranks and branches of the service, 
there is little doubt that the views of the abolition of Pur- 
chase advanced by Major Anson are held very widely and 
generally throughout the army. Regarding the actual aboli- 
tion or non-abolition of Purchase, there is a considerable 
apathy or even difference of feeling. Some officers welcome 
the change, while others deprecate it entirely; others again 
declare that abolition of the purchase and sale of commissions 
would be a great boon to the service, if carried out under cer- 
tain conditions, but that Mr. Cardwell’s proposals would 
eventually introduce into the a ory | a Class of officers 
similar to those of the Imperial Army of France, and would 
be ruinous to esprit de corps and the regimental system. The 
only point on which we have seen unanimity among those 
who are for non-abolition is regarding the time and manner 
in which the value of their commissions should be paid to 
those officers who have actually sunk at the present moment 
a portion of their capital, the interest of which is now prac 
tically enjoyed by the Government. 

The Peace is variously discussed. 
see that— 

The whole system of Europe has been disorganised by the 
present war. One thing alone stands out clear before us— 
the furious hatred which will divide the two most advanced 
and intellectual nations of the continent; the certainty that 
the vanquished of 1870 will have but one thought, one poli- 
tical principle—to watch their adversary’s hour of weakness, 
and to take advantage of it. These anticipations of the fu- 
ture, however, must be set aside for the necessities of the 
present. When we say that the world will now be anxiously 
looking for the consolidation of government in France, it is 
because the authority which M. Thiers represents must come 
into the market of every financial capital for sums of money 
which the most settled Government can only obtain on high 
terms, and which a Government without some prospect of 
permanence cannot obtain at all. Whatever financial meas- 
ures France may resort to for the satisfaction of the German 
claims, it is to foreign nations, in the first place, that she must 
look for the necessary funds. This consideration may teach 


The Times cannot but 








self-control to the most hot-headed partisan. The smmediate 
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want of France is a Government which may inspire confi- 
dence abroad as well as at home. 


The Post remarks that— 


If any Frenchmen seek to reconcile themselves to the loss 
to which they are about to submit with the reflection that a 
few years hence France, having recovered her strength, may 
reconquer her eastern provinces, they lean on a broken reed. 
With Luxemburg, which no one can doubt will be in Prus- 
sian hands before the year is out, and Metz and the line of 
the Vosges, Germany may not only bid defiance to any in- 
vasion on the part of France, but may with ease crush in 
the bud any hostile operations directed against her. It is of 
course possible that Germany, notwithstanding her recently 


| of War; but now that Paris is again free, all the mysteries of 


her worship will once more be heralded abroad by her chosen 
priestesses. Here grim Winter has hitherto held her in 
cold embrace, and restricted us to those sombre hues that 
| suit this chosen clime of his; but now spring has burst upon 
|usin all its glories of sunshine, flowers and gladness, and 
Fashion resumes her despotic sway. With what zest and 
fervor her followers speed from shrine to shrine, gladdening 
their eyes with the beautiful profusion of color that greets them 
- every step. Tints the most delicate that artist can devise ; 
eau de nil, rose, the apricot, shades of mauve, pink and blue 
| bewilder as we gaze on them. Tossed in plentiful confusion 
| on the counters are fabrics varying from the neat home-made 








- eg “ : - ri y percale, (always youth’s most attractive déshabille) to 
acquired unity, may become divided against herself, and in | PTUMt OF pore (always y éshabille) 


this possibility lies the sole chance of France again becoming 
a first-rate power. 

The Telegraph has no hesitation in saying that— 

As in July last the sympathies of the civilized world were 
with Germany, they will be with France in her next en- 
deavor by force of arms to reconstitute herself a nation. It 
was in the power of the Prussian negotiators practically to 
put an end to warfare in Europe. They have preferred a 
course which readers it all but a certainty that tor the re- 
mainder of the century we shall hear of nothing but blood- 
shed, accompanied by the worst features of barbarism, which 
we thought and hoped had vanished from civilization. 

The Standard contends that— 

Though the heaviest weight falls on France, the exaction 
of the indemnity will be felt throughout the whole com- 
mercial world. It will draw out bullion from our bank, con- 
tract our circulation, raise the rate of discount, hamper our 
industry, and expose our trade, just recovered from one panic, 
to imninent danger of another. The annexation of Alsace, 
again, takes from France her most thriving manufactories, 
and one of the most intelligent, industrious, and attached 
portions of her population. But the mischief does not end 
there. Germany seizes on a disaffected province, bound to 
her enemies by strong ties of nationality and affection. Such 
provinces have for the last fifty years been the chief causes 
of European war. The present terms of peace are the terms 
of an arrangement for the maintenance of chronic alarm and 
periodical war in Europe. 

We do not want to talk of the Joint Commission just 
now, seeing that it had best be let to do its work without inter- 
ference from any quartar. Still there is no harm in giving 
the following from the Anglo-American Times : 

America, both to the north and south of the St. Lawrence, 
regards the scheme with favor and hope. It is believed that 
England is desirous to settle the disputes, and does not ob- 
so to pay the penalty for a grievous wrong done to the 

nion, All the real worth of the country is weary of the 
squabbles and recrimination, and disgusted as well with the 
“ Blatherskites,” who hold tenaciously to the grievances for 
the manufacture of political capital, and set truth, equity, and 
propriety at defiance when the Irish vote has to be con- 
sidered. British emigration is now more felt, and soon there 
will be an English vote to consider, as well as an Trish, which 
may have a corrective influence on these politicians. When 


| the softest and most costly productions of foreign countries. 
Kverything that taste and genius can invent is there to tempt 
the too willing votaries of fashion. Its vagaries are wonder- 
ful, and notwithstanding the confusion that has reigned dur- 
ing her dethronement, we predict a speedy return to order 
and uniformity. As a prelude to our own remarks, we append 
a description of some of the dresses worn at a drawing- 
room held at Buckingham Palace last month. 


The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train trimmed 
with crape and jet, and a head-dress of pearls and diamonds 
over a long white tulle veil. Her Majesty also wore a pearl 
necklace and a diamond and pearl brooch, with the Riband 
and Star of the Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria 
and Albert, and Louise of Prussia, and Sax Coburg and Gotha 
family Order. 

The Princess Louise wore a dress of rich white silk, and 
train of the same, trimmed with ruches of silk and fringe ; 
head-dress, 2 wreath of Narcissus, with diamonds, feathers 
and veil; ornaments, diamonds; Orders of Victoria and 
Albert, St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha family Order. 

Mrs. Nicholas Fish, wife of the son of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, wore a train of superb white 
satin, lined with white taffeta, trimmed with bouffants of 
tulle and white ostrich feathers, tied in with white ‘satin rib- 
von; petticoat of veils of tulle over white glacé, looped on 
one side with large bow of white satin ribbon and white 
ostrich feathers; head-dress, plume, veil and white primulas ; 
ornaments diamonds, 

Mrs. J. M. Hamilton, of New York.—Train from the shoul- 
ders of the richest mauve poult de soie, trimmed with 
pleatings of tulle and fine black Brussels lace ; petticoat of 
mauve satin, trimmed with flutings of tulle and a very hand- 
some tablier of the finest white Brussels lace, looped with 
bows of satin and mauve ostrich feathers; head-dress, plume, 
with flowers and diamonds; diamond ornaments. 

Miss Hamilton.—Train of white glacé gros grain, trimmed 
with ruches of tulle and bouquets of Lilies of the Valley, 
tied in with knots of white satin ribbon, petticoat of white 
tulle over white glacé looped with bouquets of Lilies of the 
Valley and white satin ribbon; headdress, veil and flowers. 

But it is not for me to impose on my readers more descrip- 
tions of transatlantic productions while there is so much tal- 
ent at home and so many of all the requisites for fabrication. 
I doubt if any of the laces adorning the many beautiful 
women present at the above drawing-room could excel in 
richness some that it was my good fortune to behold a day or 





the disputes with England are adjusted, the common sense of 
the country may bring the anti-British feeling so long in 
favor with these politicians into such disrepute that few men 
dare follow that course, and Congress will be relieved from one 
of those deteriorating influences which has done so much to 
lessen respect for it abroad. Foreigners are not so blind that 
they cannot see the incongruity of a leading member almost 
in the same breath proposing a vote of welcome to the Lrish 
rebels, and declaring that the Southern rebels received too 
much from the Union when they received their lives, their 
property, and any portion of liberty. Even the Trish exiles 
are beginning to weary of cant and hollow show. 

Here are a few opinions on the recent debate on the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill: 

The Daily News— * 


Maintains that it is impossible that an expression of opin- 
ion such as that made in the House of Commons can fail to 
have its influence on the Liberal legislation of the future. It 
is clear that the bill can neveragain be proposed by a Liberal 
Government. Mr. Gladstone has shown an almost romantic 
chivalry towards the House of Lords. He has put the popu- 
larity of the Government once more in peril to give the 
hereditary and irresponsible branch of the Legislature a 
place of repentance. If the bill is not passed this year an- 
other and different bill must go up next year, if the Liberal 
party is to be kept together. 

The Daily Telegraph holds— 


That it would be futile to underrate the importance of de- 
cisions in which Conservative aid alone saved the Govern- 
ment from conspicuous defeat. Nor is it possible to give 
more than one answer to the arguments by which so many 
Liberals have been led to vote against Mr. Gladstone. The 
bill must be passed this year; but it would inevitably be re- 
jected by the House of Lords if it contained the sweeping 
and novel provisions demanded by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Fawcett. 

The Standard— 


Believes that the debates and divisions show that the great 
Liberal party is about to break up, that the unnatural coalition 
between the Whigs, members of the Church of England and 
advocates for the maintenance of the Establishment, and the 
political Dissenters and “ nothingarian” adventurers, is about 
to break up, and will be broken up by the impatience of the 
extreme party. On which side Mr. Gladstone will be found 
the Standard will not venture to say, but when once a man 
takes such service as he has done, there is too much reason 
to fear that he will end by making himself the tool of men 
he hates and the advocate of measures which he knows to be 
disastrous. 





> 
FASHIONS. 
For the Albion. 


Fashion, that ever fickle charming Goddess, varying in 
taste as a cameleon in hue; as arrant a despot asever wielded 
sword. with power suflicient to withstand or laughingly evade 
each terrible edict, come it from censor, lawgiver, satirist or 
deluded but ever doating paterfamilias, has recently met with 
one of those frightful vicissitudes from which she had 
hitherto deemed herself exempted. In plain unvarnished 
parlance the graceful winsome deity has been turned out of 
doors, and her shrine has been invaded though not despoiled 
by the ruthless Teuton.. Thus, unlike the temple of Janus, 
which was only opened during times of strife, Fashion's 
portals have been closed for months past, amid the dire clang 





two since at A. 'T. Stewart's. Point de gaze flounces ranging 
in price from $70 to $250, capes from $50 to $200, give by 
their price alone a guarantee of their elegance and fineness of 
texture. Among the display in this line, I cannot fail to re- 
mark a novelty in the way of a dress jacket of the finest 
point, which considering its beauty is cheap at $300. On the 
subject of laces a whole chapter might be written, and one 
would scarcely do it justice, for in no house in the city cana 
greater variety and choice be found; but while on the subject, 
most tempting to the woman of refined taste, I must notice 
a Chantilly lace shawl. The prices of these vary from $400 
to $1600, while this especial one is $1100. A large bunch of 
flowers figures in a superb centre of the richest design 
and most perfect finish, the flowers and leaves standing out 
from the ground work with the truth of a most artistic draw- 
ing. A new style of collar is the Von Moltke, in every quali- 
ty of lace, but I do not know that it will be more becoming 
or fashionable than “ The Empress.” 

Many of the spring dresses are made with Casaques, plain 
in front, body and skirt cut in one; at the back itis full with 
handsome box plaits fastened to the waist. Sometimes the 
two back breadths, instead of being attached to the waist, are 
raised and fastened to the body between the shoulders a la 
Watteau ; Ceintures, basques and points are worn with bodies. 
Points are much more fashionable for evening toilets than 
round waists. For out-door wear nothing is so becoming 
for young ladies morning dress as the small half-fitting pale- 
tots cut in tabs and trimmed round with ruches. For full 
dress, velvet casaques are extremely elegant. The long over- 
skirt is still much worn; cut short in front, the contrast with 
the exceedingly long back being very stylish. Cashmere and 
Japanese goods are the style par excellence for spring wear. 
Contrasts of two colors ped two shades of same color bid 
fair to be very fashionable. Silks of course are always de 
bon gout, but black, which was so much worn last season, 
will give way to colors. Some exquisite gros grains are shown 
in the light shades. A very elegant costume is a gros grain 
café au lait, clair et foncé. The lower skirt is finished with 
a broad box plaited flounce—a distance—each plait fastened 
with two buttons of the darker shade, while the top and bot- 
tom of the flounce show the same; Panier over skirt with 
Postillon jacket, the effect of the darker shade on the light is 
singularly soft and pleasing. 

From “Woerth, Paris,’ there is a heavy black gros 
grained silk. The lower skirt has a deep plaited flounce. 
Between the intervals of the plaits, and at the edge of the 
flounce, is a broad band of black velvet, the upper spaee of 
flounce being filled with rich bow and ends of velvet and 
silk. Polonaise trimmed with like plain band of velvet, three 
inches wide. Sleeves flowing. Belt and bow. 

From “Berlin,” there isa pretty cashmere of the Frou- 
frou shades, pale and dark. Waist-overskirt open behind, 
with roses of the lightershade. The underskirt trimmed with 
bands combining both shades. ‘This makes an uncommonly 
neat and cheap suit at $42. 

Another with much narrow box-plaiting bound on both 
sides, with brown box-plaited flounce on lower skirt, showing 
traces of brown, Postillon jacket, overskirt, belt and bow, 
trimmed in like manner, is very effective and ata more rea- 
sonable price. 

Conspicuous among the dresses of lower price is a gray 
Japanese poplin, underskirt trimmed with alternate points of 
velvet and material, with a bouillonée as heading to flounce. 
‘| Postillon and polonaise trimmed to match. 

Linen suits have not come out to any great extent. Still 
we noticed something very simple and pretty, en “ Toile 
Ecru,” with trimmings of guipure insertings. 

Though rainy and disagreeable, the morning of the 21st 











having been advertised as opening day at Madame Ferrero’s, 
6 Lafayette Place, at an early hour a long line of carriages an- 
nounced that her elegant rooms were already filled with visi- 
tors; and it was, indeed, a rare display of all the most tasteful 
designs of millinery. Many were the fresh and dainty materials 
combined in bonnets and hats, feathers, crisp ribbons, delicate 
laces and flowers, Gipsey straws and chips, some shapes with 
long corners and genuine crowns; charming round hats of 
chip in all shades, high in the crown, with shallow brims and 
trimmed high; Leghorn gipseys and flats for the country. In 
the bonnets the favorite colors seemed to be mauve and vio- 
let. Some very pretty and delicate shades of green, vert Nile, 
vert pomme. A new and lovely combination of color is the 
Scarab, it is a shading from green to red. A charming white 
gipsey, trimmed with feathers and ribbons of this, was about 
the most conspicuous for its novelty and taste. “The 
Lorn hat” must not be omitted, and it is well worthy of men- 
tion, as it will, no doubt, become a very great favorite with 
the young ladies. It is very becoming, trimmed with velvet, 
with scarf of lace, looped up with ribbon of same shade as 
velvet, the whole surmounted with handsome white ostrich 
feather. 

In the next issue I shall give the result of my visit to some 
other temples of fashion of gay Gotham. Thus I say for the 
present, Aw revoir. FANCHON. 

————_>———_ 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The spell thrown over our community by the delightful 
Swedish songstress still holds full sway, the concerts given at 
Steinway Hall being attended by the élite of New York 
Society. We note with pleasure that a more popular selection 
has been made in the different programmes, and that the 
choicest gems from Donizetti, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Rossini now afford the greatest gratification 
to an over-crowded audience. The announcement that Miss 
Nilsson will remain this summer in the United States, and 
will probably appear in opera during the ,autumn has given 
great satisfaction to her legion of admirers. In our opinion 
a series of operas under such able management as that of 
Max Strakosch cannot fail to be a success both in a pecuniary 
and artistic point of view; but to ensure the engagement of 
a thorough talented troupe, and the production of the operas 
on a scale of magnificence suited to the metropolis, it is ne- 
cessary that the Impresario should be aided by some com- 
bined action on the part of our leading citizens. Why should 
the attempt not be made to engraft here the system that has 
made the Brussels Theatre one of the most delightful lyric 
temples on the European Continent? Surely the city can 
afforc to subsidize Italian opera to the amount of the rental, 
as under proper supervision there is no doubt but that the 
outlay would return a hundred-fold in the immense impetus 
given to fashionable expenditure by these charming perfor- 
mances. This subvention, with an ample subscription list of 
three evenings in the week—leaving the remainder for open 
nights, as at Covent Garden—would so strengthen the man- 
ager’s hands as to ensure us a long season of Italian opera, 
mounted with that perfection of detail so ae for the 
true enjoyment of its scenic and artistic display. We hope 
to see this suggestion carried out. 

The production of “ Othello,’ at Booth’s Theatre, afforded 
to the many admirers of our young tragedian an opportunity 
to greet him on his return to that legitimate sphere where he 
has already achieved so many triumphs. ‘The impersonation 
of such dissimilar parts as Othello and Iago has been at- 
tempted by many great and talented artists, but in our time 
we have never seen this feat so successfully accomplished as 
in the case of this revival. Booth throws into the earlier 
scenes of the tragedy glowing tints of Oriental imagery, 
combined with the ardent love of a noble unsophisticated 
character, that form a magnificent contrast to the whirlwind 
of passions and the abject despair to which he is led by 
Iago’s artful wiles. It may be said that the presentiment that 
temptation and crime were in his track, imparted a toosombre 
hue to the earlier scenes, where he appears so triumphant in 
love and war, and that the transition from confiding affection 
to the tortures of Lamang was too abrupt even for the vivid 
imagination of Eastern climes ; but in such traits of character 
we must recognize the different views taken by artists of ex- 
alted imagination and critical taste in representing this su- 
perb creation of Shakespeare’s pen; and we must accord 
them praise if they succeed in affording a novel but still 
natural rendition of the poet’s ideal. There are, however, 
blemishes, which, in our opinion, mar the perfection of this 
performance; the elocution is too studied in those brilliant 
passages which are as familiar as household words ; as the hot- 
house flower lacks the subtle odor and more glewing tints of its 
less cared for prototype under nature’s fostering, so the most 
brilliant oratorical effects may fail to arouse enthusiasm, when 
they lack that spontancity of expression that comes frpm the 
heart itself. In was in this art of concealing art that hel 
and Ristori so excelled, and we feel convinced that the beau- 
tiful imagery contained in Othello’s adieu to his former bril- 
liant career would strike chords as yet unreached, if it were 
declaimed with less intensity and with an absence of that pul- 

it-like oratory by which its beauties are nowso marred. In 

Ir. Barrett's ago we see a great stride towards well-merited 
success, although his conception of the part is much too som- 
bre to be in keeping with the traits of joyousness, honesty, 
and candor with which the artful knave so carefully covers 
his desi This young artist has studied in a good school, 
and the fact of his alternating parts, such as Iago and Othello, 
with Booth, and eurning deserved applause, testifies to the 
careful painstaking ambition with which he is pursuing his 
profession. Of Miss De Bar’s Desdemona, we would speak 
well; in the opening scenes she acts charmingly, but in the 
more tragic parts she fails to convey a true conception of such 
woes and wrongs as fall to Desdemona’s lot; and she spoils 
many a happy effect by a constant bending of the form, as if 
she were suffering from some bodily ailment rather than from 
a perturbed distracted spirit. The remaining characters were 
fairly rendered, although Cassio showed too much exuberance 
in the drunken scene; and Emilia was so loud of voice as 
to make us suppose that Miss Pateman underestimates the 
magnificent acoustic properties of the theatre; and Roderigo 
was not such a fool as he is generally portrayed. The scen- 
ery is superb, the dresses very handsome, and the accessories 
and stage appointments are complete in every respect. No 
one should miss seeing this artistic revival. 

At the Fourteenth Street Theatre, Madame Marie Seebach 
has entered seemingly on a renewal of her former triumphs, 
the announcement of her farewell performances having at- 
tracted a very large and critical attendance. It is impossible 
to describe the charm and thorough naturalness of this gifted 
artist's impersonations, every character she assumes being 
a simple perfection in its line. The versatility required to de- 





pict with grace and energy the trials of Fanchon, and the 
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despair of Desdemona on successive nights, appears to be but | the best horses they have had in Ireland for several years.| Many hundreds of girls fixed the day of their marriage for 
a trifling ordeal to one of her consummate talent, and we were | No man understands his business better than Ducie, so that I} the date at which the Marquis of Lorne was united to the 
pleased to witness the hearty enthusiasm with which her | have no doubt his horses will show the proper polish when | Princess Louise. There would have been more if there had 
efforts were received, not only by those who were familiar | stripped at the Aintree. Mr. A. M’Donogh has converted been more young men inclined to be matrimonial. 


with the German idiom, but by those true patrons of drama- | 
tic art who cherish real artistic worth from whatever clime it 
comes. Madame Seebach is supported by a talented com- | 
any—chief among whom, must be classed the charming 

Yeneta—and the pieces are mounted with commendable care 

in every detail. 

Mr. ‘eau Daly's new drama of “ Horizon” was brought 
out at the Olympic te Tuesday, after many months of care- 
ful preparation, and although it did not run quite as smoothly 
as could be expected, it was received with much applause. 
Mr. Daly is second to no dramatist, not even to Boucicault 
himself, in the production of those pictorial effects that have 
rendered the sensation drama so popular within the last de- 
cade, and in “ Horizon” the spectator is kept in breathless 
suspense from the rise to the fall of the curtain in following 
the ventures and adventures of the leading characters of the 
drama. We shall refer to this piece ona future occasion, 
merely remarking for the present that Miss Agnes Ethel plays 
the part of the heroine extremely well, and that Fox is, as 
usual, intensely funny in a ro/e admirably suited to his style 
of acting. “ Horizon” is placed on the stage ina manner 
worthy of the reputation this theatre so justly enjoys, and 
there is no doubt but that it will achieve a fair success. 

The chief announcements for the next week are the pro- 
duction of “ Birth,’ Robertson's latest production, at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, on Monday, and the first representation of 
Boucicault’s drama of “ Jezebel” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 


on the same evening. FREE LANCE 


SPORTING. 





The Liverpool Steeple Chase was run on Tuesday last, but 
the result has not been telegraphed to this side. The fol- 
lowing remarks as to this race we take from the Sporting 
Life of late date by mail : 

The Grand National at present occupies the principal share 
of public attention, and from the great number of horses 
that are supported in the market, it must be a good betting 
race. The first and second for this race last year, The Colone 
and The Doctor, occupy a similar position in the quotations 
just now, The Colonel being first favorite at 9 to 1, whilst 
The Doctor is very firm at 11 to 1. I uncerstand last year’s 
winner is progressing very satisfactorily with his preparation, 
and gallops and fences quite in his old style. I cannot, how- 
ever, understand how it was that he ran so badly in Germany, 
as Juryman, who beat him there, could not win the Grand 
National with 10st. on his back. Although the contrary has 
been asserted, I have every reason to believe George Stevens 
will ride his old favorite at Aintree, and the horse could not 
be in better hands. Having so recently written respecting 
The Doctor, on the occasion of my visit to Lambourne, it is 
not necessary to detain your readers long about him now ; I 
can only repeat that it is impossible for any horse to be better. 
He takes his daily gallops over Weathercock Hill in brilliant 
style, and is as fresh as a four year old. Being a horse that 
requires but little work, he could be fit to run in a fortnight, 
still there is not the slightest danger of Planner overdoing 
him. Should, however, any unforeseen accident prevent him 
running, the Duke of Hamilton will have a very useful sub- 
stitute in Czar, who has greatly improved. The Lamb, who 
for a time was quite neglected, has all at once come into a 
prominent position, owing to the large sums that were in- 
vested on him last week. I do not, however, believe in The 
Lamb, being well aware that he has been unsound for a con- 
siderable period, and therefore can be only patched up for 
the present, so that when any extra strain is put on him he is 
liable to give way again. St. Valentine forms one of Saun- 
ders’s powerful string, and is a nice compact horse, and quite 
perfect at his fences. He is, however, in my opinion, on too 
smalla scale for the Aintree course, where big, long-strid- 
ing horses will have a great advantage over him. Bogue 
Homa, in the same stable, is a horse that I entertain a high 
opinion of, and, as I have said in a former article, I should 
not be surprised if he supplanted St. Valentine at the finish. 
J. Adams is engaged to ride for Saunders’s stable, and which- 
ever proves his mount on the day of the race will be well 
worth the support of the public. Primrose is not in quite 
such good request as she was a short time since. I am in- 
formed, however, that she is very well, and has been doing 
plenty of work with her stable companion, Sealskin. I was 
sorry to hear of her having given evidence of a bit of temper 
and refusing several fences about a fortnight since. There 
can be no excuse offered for this, particularly as it took place 
when Mr. Brockton was riding her with hounds. The recent 
successes of Mr. Brayley at Birmingham and Bromley have 
brought Pearl Diver into increased favor, but if he stands a 
thorough preparation and gets over the Aintree course without 
accident, all I can say is that sound legs and joints need not 
be considered an essential again. When I saw him last at 
Croydon his fetlocks were as round as a hat, and he appeared 
quite sore on landing over his fences. I cannot believe in 
his chance, although he is fancied by many excellent judges ; 
and his stable companion, Casse Téte, is not class enough for 
the company she will meet at Aintree. Of Nightingall’s pair, 
Cecil has slightly the call at present, there being evidently 
something wrong with Surney, who has not been seen out of 
his stable since Tuesday last, which of itself is quite suffi- 
cient for the hostility displayed against him. Cecil, from 
what I have heard, is anything but clever at his fences, so 

that he has but a poor chance of getting the course. Little 
Rogue has several influential supporters, but judging by his 
public performances, I do not think him good enough. 

Fervacques is too much of a novice for this work, and I 
cannot fancy his chance. Snowstorm is a well-shaped horse, 
and is notonly a good galloper, but a brilliant fencer. I un- 

derstand, however, he is a difficult horse to train, so that 
there is a chance of his not seeing the post. Mr. Studd, who 
won the Grand National with Salamander in 1866, is likely 
to furnish a hot customer before the day. He has two en- 
gaged, Despatch and Jealousy, and I think the first-named, 
who was made such a hot favorite in The Lamb’s year, will 
prove the selected one this time. I cannot, however, enter- 
tain his chance, having on that occasion seen him give evi- 
dent proof of want of stamina. Such old crocks as Ackworth 
and Alcibiades I cannot believe in fora moment. Harvester 
is supposed by his owner, Mr. A. Yates, to possess a good 
outside chance, and since he will have the assistance of one 
of the most plucky gentleman riders, he is by no means to be 
despised. The Irish division, although not numerous, promi- 
ses to be rather formidable. P. Ducie, has Wild Fox, Inon, 
and Rufus under his charge at the Curragh, and I have been 
told he has a great fancy for Inon, who is said to be one of 


_ 


Uhlan (late Blueskin) into a perfect fencer, and is so pleased | 
with Mr. Savile’s cast-off that he believes he has an extra- 
ordinary chance of landing the Grand National. There | 
are few better judges of steeplechasing than Mr. M’Donogh, | 
so that his opinion should be received with the greatest | 
respect. Notwithstanding the number of horses that have | 
been supported in the market for genuine money, I see no | 
reason to alter the opinion that I expressed when the! 
weights first came out, and therefore | expect: whatever 
beats The Doctor will win the Grand National. 


A meeting of the backers of the St. John crew was held | 
in St. John, N. B., last week, and the terms of the race | 
with the Tyne crew definitely settled: Stakes £500 a side; 
St. John allowing the Tyne crew £200 for expenses. The 
match is to come off on the Kenebecasis River in August 
next; course six miles. 

—_———_——___— 
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During the last three months Mr. Bass, M.P., says he paic 
the Midland Railway Company for the carriage of his beer 
£35,000, or nearly £500 a day. 

A young woman in good society in London nowadays is 
worked from three o’clock in the afternoon tili three o'clock 
next morning, twelve consecutive hours. Don’t mention it; 
it’s a pleasure. 

The London Observer is informed that Sir John Rose ex- 
presses great confidence as to the favorable issue of the nego- 
tiations of the Anglo-American Commission. Indeed, the 
general character of the proposed settlement has, it is re- 
ported, already been talked over by President Grant and 
Sir John, and an understanding arrived at concerning the 
chief points in dispute. 

The Glasgow Citizen says that Professor Fawcett is a crot- 
chety personage, with slender respect for dignities and exag- 
gerated utilitarian principles—just the kind of man who, as 
the late Lord Derby remarked, “ would drive a tunnel through 
Mount Calvary to carry a railway into Jerusalem.” His posi- 
tion, therefore, on the dowry question is no matter for sur- 
prise, and possesses no signification. 

The Livonia, for such is the name of Mr. Ashbury’s new 
yacht, is likely to prove one of the finest vessels of her ton- 
nage afloat. Speed and strength have been the great objects 
of the builder in the formation of the hull, but in carrying 
out the above, the comforts of the owner, his friends, and the 
crew have’not been overlooked. Ler dimensions are as fol- 
lows :—Tonnage, old measurement, 280 tons; tonnage for rac- 
ing, 264 tons; length between perpendiculars, 115 feet 2  in- 
ches ; beam, 23 feet 7 inches; draft of water, 12 feet 6 inches. 
The bulwarks will be very low, and the Livonia will have 
much less free-board than any English yacht of her tonnage 
afloat. Her rig is that of a fore and aft schooner. 

Among the remarkable foreigners who were present at the 
late Court at Buckingham Palace, was the uncle of the pre- 
sent Mikado of Japan. This gentleman has the front part of 
his head shaven, while the hair on the back part is gathered 
into a single plait, like a short tail, on the top or crown, 
and ornamented with pieces of ribbon. The official must 
have some difficulty in announcing the name of the illus- 
trious Japanese, for on his card it read thus: ‘“ His Impe- 
rial Highness Higashi Fushimi no Mia.” 

The Turks are showing a great readiness in taking advan- 
tage of the latest improvements in the art of destruction 
as it is practised in Western Europe. Additions are being 
made to their iron-clad navy, and the land forces are to be 
provided with breechloading steel cannon and mitrailleurs. 
An iron-clad corvette, built at Trieste for the Sultan, has 
carried to Constantinople an instalment of the Krupp can- 
non and 20 mitrailleurs. A Vienna manufacturer has re- 
ceived an order to supply 200 of these weapons to the 
Turkish Government. 

The Paris Jockey Club and the Club of the Rue Royale 
have passed resolutions that in future the fact of a candidate 
for admission being of Prussian nationality would disqualify 
him for membership of cither club. This is the beginning of 
that condition of hate or estrangement which will last this 
century through, without doubt. Meanwhile, in view of the 
condition of affairs at Paris, it may be said that the club is re- 
lieved from carrying out any intentions whatever. 


The Irish “ National” journals do not seem to be very favor- 
able to the “ Home Rule” Association. The Jrishman thinks 
there is a danger of its becoming an agency of agitators seck- 
ing “place.” The Nation, which speaks more highly of it, 
deplores the absence of all the Irish members save Mr. Shaw 
from the recent dinner to Mr. John Martin, “ Repeal” mem- 
ber for the county of Meath. 

A story is told in Washington of a well-known senator, 
who is notorious for taking two cocktails in succession be- 
fore breakfast. One morning, while the senator was prac- 
tising at the Metropolitan bar,a friend put to him the per- 
tinent question, “ Senator, why do you take two cocktails 
as a custom? Won’t one tone you?” The senator drew 
himself up: “I will tell you why I take two cocktails. 
When I have taken one it makes me feel like another man. 
Well, you see 'm bound by common courtesy to treat that 
man, so I take a second.” 

It is thought that there will be a grand muster this summer 
of all the military force in England, and that at least over 
half a million men will be got together. The spot will be 
Cannock Chase. 

There is reason to believe that some of the prevailing 
blonde chignons are made of the light fantastic tow. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., 
and Mrs. Ives, eldest daughter of Mr. Motley, the late Ameri- 
can Minister in London. 

The English Secretary for War has determined to abolish 
forthwith the system of branding deserters and men of bad 
character in the army. 

A Western paper, describing the debut of a young orator, 
says:—“ He broke the ice felicitously with his opening, and 
wis almost immediately drowned with applause.” 

A school for high caste Hindoo girls is to be opened at Tan- 
jore, in Southern India, under the auspices of Lady Napier. 
‘A young lady has been sent for from England to undertake 
the management. 


An American paper says that in Chicago, bonnets are worn 
“high” with a reef in the main-topsail, and a spanker over the 
chignon. 
























The London School Board has turned its attention to arith- 
metic, and produced the following useful conundrum :—Why 
should a pretty young lady never ask a bachelor if he can 
cypher? Because he would immediately reply, “ Yes, I sigh 
for you.” So says the facetious Court Journal. 

The Governor of « Russian Province having decided the 
other day that the old ukase forbidding Jews to have Christ- 
ian servants is still in force, the question was brought before 
the Minister at St. Petersburg. The latter ruled that although 
the ukase in question had not been repealed, no punishment 
could be inflicted under it in the present state of the law im 
Russia. Ile added that a new regulation would shortly be 
issued which would remove all doubt on the subject. 


The death is announced of the great Basuto chieftain, Mo- 
hesh. For almost half a century he had ruled over one of 
the most powerful aboriginal nations of South Africa,and ex- 
hibited all the characteristics of a wise and beneficent sove- 
reign. 

A correspondent of the 7imes states that the female hippe- 
potamus at the Zoological Gardens was “ successfully con- 
fined” lately. “ Both mamma and the baby,” the writer says, 
“are doing well, indeed better than could be expected, as the 
female is a surly brute, and the sages hommes feared that she 
would bite her infant in two as soon as it made its appear- 
ance. But, on the contrary, she is very affectionate towards 
it, and, as she has a splendid udder of milk, there is every 
chance of rearing the calf.” 

The following isa specimen extract from a very able and 
exhaustive article on the “ Finite and Infinite” in a Chicago 
quarterly :— What is present is, therefore, Otherness in gen- 




























































eral, or & universal Being-for-Other, which, because it is a 
single Being for Other, is more properly Being-for-One, That 
is, the Singleness of the determination sublates the Other- 
ness.’ 

Mr. Charles Henry Jopp, scholar of New College, has been 
elected to the vacant Boden Sanskrit scholarship at Oxford, 
and the examiners consider Frederick Eden Pargiter, Exhi- 
bitioner of Exeter College, worthy of highly honorable men- 
tion. 

The Servants.—Old Lady: They’re all alike, my dear. 
There’s our Susan (it’s true she’s a Dissenter), but I’ve allowed 
her to go to chapel three times every Sunday since she has 
lived with me, and I assure you she doesn’t cook a bit better 
than she did the first day !—Puneh. ‘ 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says the followin 
story is current in Lombard-street:—When the bankers anc 
others went to Versailles to pay the money requisitioned in 
Paris, they were received by the officials of the Fatherland 
with the usual sponges and water for counting bank notes 
Every note having been counted, a demand was made for half 
the amount in gold instead of notes. The answer was made 
that no such sum existed in Paris. “ Where is it then?” was 
the inquiry. “In the sucevrsales of the Bank of France,” 
was the answer. “ You must get it then.” “ We can get it 
in three days if you will order the trains to be so disposed.” 
This was done. The gold was procured ; but at the close of 
the transaction three days’ interest was charged for the delay 
in a gold payment which had never been stipulated for. Hav- 
ing paid that, the bankers asked if anything further was to 
be charged? “ Yes; you must pay the stamps for the billson 
London.” Count Bismarck was personally present at the 
close of this transaction. 

The following curious document is in the latest issue of 
the secret papers of the Tuileries. The author of the letter 
is M. Louvet, who was a member of the “ Liberal” Ollivier 
Ministry, and it was written four months before the birth of 
the Prince Imperial: “ Saumur, November 17th, 1858. Sire, 
—The Church of Puy, Notre Dame, near Saumur, possesses 
one of the most precious relics of Christianity—I mean a 
girdle of the Holy Virgin, given by William VI., Duke of 
Aquitaine, who brought it from the Holy Land. Accordin 
to tradition it was woven by Mary herself. The archives o 
the Church of Puy and many other historical documents at- 
test the authenticity of this relic. The Kings of France in 
all time had great faith in this girdle. Anne of Austria wore 
it at St. Germain in 1628, when she gave birth to the Prince 
who became Louis XIV. If, Sire, it would be agreeable to 
you to place her Imperial Majesty under the protection of 
this relic during the great event which is about to crown 
your domestic happiness and consolidate the repose of 
france, I feel sure that the cure and the bishop would be 
most happy to comply with your Majesty's desire. I have 
the honor to be, &c., The Mayor of Saumur, Deputy to the 
Corps Legislatif, Louver.” This record does not say whether 
the offer was accepted. 





a 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Littell and Gay.—ittell’s Living Age, October to Decem- 
ber, 1870. 

. J. B. Ford and Co.—Beecher’s Sermons, Fourth Series, 

870. 

G. P. Putnam and Sons.—The Sisters of Orleans. 
of race and social conflict. 

C. H. Ditson and Co.—Martha. By Flotow. 

J. B. Lippincott and Co.—Lippincott’s Magazine for April. 

Charles Scribner and Co.—The Wonders of Engraving. By 
Georges Duplessis. 

James R. Osgood and Co.—The Silent Partner. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps—Reginald Archer. A novel by Anne M. 
Crane Scemuller—Atlantic Monthly and Our Young Folks 
for April. 

Samuel R. Wells.—Phrenological Journal for April.—Dress 
and Care of the Feet. 


A tale 





A Foop TREASURE FROM THE SEA.—Editors, physicians, and news- 
paper correspondents, in all parts of the country, seem to have investi- 
gated the merits of the Sea Moss Farine (made from pure Irish Moss or 
Carrageen) pretty thoroughly. It has been subjected to the experimen- 
tum crucis in numberless kitchens, and to the criticism of numberles 
epicurean palates, and the result, as far as we can judge, is a universa 
verdict in its favor. It has been placed, so to speak, in the front rank o 
our food staples, and all that has been said of it by the patentee (Mr. 
Rand), and the Company interested in its sale, appears to be approved 
and confirmed by public opinion, 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES 


Miss Chamberlain, of Troy, N. Y., in three years and eleven months 
earned with a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine $2,308.92 in stitchin g 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1,528 feet of seam, making 117,102 
300 stitches, an average of 100,000 per day, aud 12,500 per hour, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


“The five per cent. United States loan was announced yes- 





MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 


terday by the London agents. There have been no dealings, 
but the oy is nominally 2 to 214 per cent. discount. Ne 
one is likely to pay 91 for the five per cent. stock when ten- 
forties can be bought at 884g. Holders will not be likely to 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE «& Co., 
20 WALL 8T., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 


HENRY CLEWS « CoO., 
82 WALL STREET. 











WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
29 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





convert from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. until compelled to 
do so, and, under present conditions of affairs, the loan can- 
not be looked on except as a failure.” 


We wish to call attention to the balance of the Land 
Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad, oflered for sale 
through Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. These bonds bear in- 
terest at seven per cent., and form, undoubtedly, a first class 
investment. We beg to refer our readers to the lucid state- 
ment of the company’s affairs contained in the statement on 
the last page of this issue. 


The twenty-eighth annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York shows that this corpora- 
tion, under its present experienced executive officers, con- 
tinues on its successful career, the increase of net assets for 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





ASIILEY, WETHERBEE & WATSON, 


52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


the past year amounting to $7,170,833 85. As Life Insurance 
is now attracting much attention, it would be well for all 
those interested in this vital question to send for a full state- 
ment of this company’s affairs for the past year. 


On Finance and Trade the N. Y. Shipping List thus 
writes: 





SMITH, GOULD, MARTIN & CO., 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 WALL STREET. 


The Money market, with the approach of the omy 
settlement day, April Ist, seems to be working alittle closer, 
and the most general rates are now 5 per cent. on call, and 7 
per cent. discount of prime short date mercantile paper. The 
transition from the late extreme ease to comparative stringen- 
cy is very distinctly reflected by the Bank statement, which 





DUNCAN, SITIERMAN «& CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 
A. C. & O. F. BADGER. 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. 























FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wat Srreet, Fripay P. M,, March 24, 1871. 


There has been a disposition evinced on the Stock Ex- 
change to await further developments before launching out 
on any new ventures, the speculators for a further rise in 
Railroad Securities having had some doubts as to the turn 
the money rate would take about the first of April; these 
misgivings appear to have been unfounded, and the market, 
although somewhat feverish and unsettled at times, has a 
firm undertone, and a further advance in leading Railroad 
Securities is anticipated during the ensuing week. The out- 
side movement may then become of a more important char- 


shows a continued decrease of reserve over the legal limit. 
The loans are rising two hundred and_ ninety-two millions— 
the highest point ever reached, we believe ;, and as there is 
now a decided disposition to contract, the process may in- 
volve some embarrassment among those who may be bur- 
dened with large outstanding obligations. There seems to be 
no lack of ways and opportunities of investing money, yet 
capital does not seem to be placed in fixed forms any faster 
than it is released, a fact largely due to the tameness of specu- 
lation, the great bulk of transactions in public securities and 
commodities partaking more largely of legitimate business 
probably than at any time during the last few years. Gold 
has shaded a little,in expectation of increased Government 
sales, the demand being mainly confined to the wants of the 
mercantile classes for duties, etc.; the imports continuing 
heavy. The insurrectionary movements in Paris seem to be 
thus far without effect here. The trade movement on the 
whole continues slow. Distributors of merchandise cannot 
be induced to extend their transactions much beyond their 
well ascertained requirements, while the foreign demand for 
our exportable staples falls far short of general expectation. 
The requirements of the leading markets abroad for Cotton, 
Grain, Petroleum, etc., appear to be in no way exigent, and at 
current moderate prices, the shipping margins, where they are 
not actually adverse, are so exceedingly slender as to render 
foreign mercantile ventures more or less hazardous. There 
would be no shipwrecks if all navigators should cease to 
brave the perils of the deep; neither would there be profits 
arising from maritime commerce. With this self-evident pro- 
position in view, the mercantile classes are working away as 


acter—in fact, as usual, be just in time to load up stocks at] industriously as ever, even though the net result of their ex- 


their culminating point. 
Money is at 4 to 5 per cent on call, but in the earlier days 


of the week there was more stringency apparent, and rates 


varied from 5 to 7 per cent. Discounts show no material 
changes. The premium on Gold ranges lower, having touch- 
ed 11074, but at the close there is a slight rally on this price. 
Foreign exchange is steady at 1093¢@1097, for prime bank- 
ers sterling at 60 days, and 110%,@1104¢ for three days sight. 

Governments are «quiet under restricted operations. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


March 17. March &. 
U. 8S. 6's, 1881, epn... rrr -. 15Y@1157, 115°, @1155, 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1862, cpn......... -. 1125,@112% 1124,@1124 
U. 8. 5-20°s, 1864, cpn.. .. -- 12 @l2y 1115, @111% 
U. S, 5-20°s, 1865, cpn......... . WG = «1115,@111%, 
U. 8. 5 20's, 1865, new cpn........ . 1107%,@111 1105, @110% 
eX Se eee ees D1 @INY 1105,@110% 
BN PME g neo cscevecsvesvseanss W1IN@I113, = 1105.@ — 
U. 8. 10-40's, ex-cpp.............. cocss-+ 1OR7%,@109% = 1083, @1081¢ 
FT ae 14 @IMY = 118 @ 1137, 


State bonds are very quiet, the ease of the money market 
being in many cases neutralized by some other influence 
bearing on prices. 

Tennessee Sixes, ex-cou........ Sous tekeQaconweesenccs ee 637% 
Tennessee Sixes, new........... ; 635,@ 637, 
Virginia Sixes, ex-con... 5 





are .. OF 68 

Virginia Sixes, new.............. : axe 20% 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou . 44 % 
North Carolina Sixes, new. .................-ceeeecceeeereeee —= @ BY 
North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax........ @ Wy 


Missouri Sixes. . 


1. AN@ M17, 





Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josephs....... 0.0.20 00.0.0... 9% 9 
EE oi anects.ce4e0eneccanaeeae obenedecdae ae @Q — 
I, Ds av'ccis nina Woke nadaeccarisinsatsnecendcage 63 @ tA 
eR ne ian dra cyassus coutnhedpinatsicdssexeuter 101 @ — 
I Mn dae dene ead eonteanwoseescaaaia — @ 8 
South Carolina Sixes, new, January and July..............., 66%@ bby 


In Railroad Securities and the miscellaneous list, the fol- 
lowing are the last rates compared with those of the preced- 
ing week : 


ertions is for the most part unsatisfactory. 


The Ottawa Times (government organ), commenting on the 
national policy adopted by the Dominion government, says 
until last year there were comparatively no charges on Amer- 
ican vessels trading at Canadian ports, while our vessels en- 
tering American ports were subjected to such heavy charges 
as to virtually place the whole ferriage business in the hands 
of the Americans. Last year our government placed a simi- 
lar tax on American vessels. The result is a circular from 
the Secretary of the Treasury withdrawing such charges on 
all vessels engaged in the lake trade. 


Canada is the’ fourth maritime power in the world, and, 
according to the “ Year Book of 1870,” has 7,591 ships, with a 
tonnage of 899,090 tuns. She stands ahead of every nation 
except Great Britain, the United States and France. 


The London Economist makes the following remarks on a 
subject that is attracting great attention in this country : 
“The announcement of Messrs. Clews, Habicht and Co. 
that the Legislature of Alabama has unanimously passed a 
resolution to pay the interest on the Alabama and Chatta- 
nooga Railway bonds, is a welcome announcement to all who 
are interested in American securities. However independent 
of each other the States of the Union may be, it cannot be ex- 
pected on this side that the distinctions between them should 
be thoroughly understood, or that the default of one should 
not be reflected on the others. So far as the public here are 
concerned, the securities of the various States all issue from 
the same financial circle, and are roughly classed together, 
though of course some distinctions are made. The onl 
doubtful thing is whether the financia! houses in New Yor 
are always as anxious as they have shown themscives to be in 
this particular case to prevent any tampering with the grounds 
of confidence in American securities. The Erie frauds are 
more a danger and cause of loss to all issuers of American se- 
curities than this special default of the Alabama State. The 


Siete Galt aa. 17. ge 24. | direct credit of New York State is not, of course, involved in 
Telomere, Lachowenn and Wesian...-"..-". Seema 1083910834 the Erie mismanagement; but a State which provides no 
BS cacess na ‘ een oe 29 | sufficient means for the security of private property is practi- 
Erie preferred... on + = @— 42 @ — |cally as guilty of repudiation as a State which repudiates its 
Harlem. .-...-..... eeaah vases eslenanenes 12954@130 129 @12; |own debt, and the effect on public confidence is the same. 
Tilinois Central...... = 1344 @ 135 | 4 - erent “ill 4 tend cuit higl th 
Lake Shore........ Beste Satae Sor oe on 9% 10 @ — | American securities will never stand quite so high as they 
Michigan Central.................. veverees 118%@ — 1194@121 |ought to do till these Erie frauds are got rid of. Possibly 
N. ¥. Contral and H........+----.---++---+-+ W@ — 9 @ 9%4s | they may be rectified in time through the agency of the Law 
NY. SHE, Series cococcnesecosssvsonss SRN@ BMG M4 | Courts, but respectable Americans would find it to be for 
‘ew Jersey Central............. - 1064 @1063, = 1055 106 rela? . 
Northwestern........-.....- ee 804@, Oy 855,@ — | their interest to promote more speedy and effective reme- 
Northwestern preferred. ...... -ooee BR@ — 9% \@ 6% | dies.” 
Ohio and Mississippi........ ‘ oo ee ate -- “6Y@ — . : s 
a be epee ee iawn? 1a” g 8x The Commercial and Financial Chronicle offers the follow- 
r ‘g. ‘ 4 3 3 2) ies z ‘ 
jia—a€ db Shes acticin n@ ws | a @113% | ing remarks as to cotton : ~ 
Rock Island tisctttaseeseeceessees IMK@ — 144@ — Prosrects.—With a crop this year of four million bales 
ss Sabeebehepaanenngaageaaarsnsaccation: eee 0% Se 1034 | and over it may be of interest to be reminded, before comple- 
St. Paul preferred : Pape te WO Whe Os ting our planting for another season, at what point we are 
Union Pacific. . “ teeeeees 2 @— %3%@ %% | likely to begin the next crop year. This is the more impor- 
Ween Union Sac acineadees wdzors xe 7s be @® — | tant as some appear to think that the price at which next 
Adams Express......... Sic teed een eee ox 7034 7 3 73 | year’s crop is to be marketed (if it reaches 4,000,000 bales) will 
American Merchants’ Union. .0.0 0.0.0.0... 47% @ 48 47%@ — |not be so low as we have, in previous reports, indicated. As 
ag —_— bsevensancetooss ceress «| 486 3 @ ix | to consumption we must remember that Great Britain is now 





The funding of the loan is not so successful as had been 


running at about its present maximum capacity, and it would 
take several months to increase to any considerable extent 


anticipated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The following | the number of its spindles. Low prices for cotton and pay- 
extract from a letter addressed by a large English Banking | ing prices for goods will, without doubt, gradually enlarge its 


firm to their correspondents here, shows the view taken in| manufacturing power, but this enlargement must necessaril 


London of the conversion of the loan. 
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be of slow growth. According to the best authorities, Great 





Britain is now consuming five thousand bales per week more 
than the average in 1869-70, and we would therefore (allow- 
ing for any increased manufacturing power) place her in- 
creased takings forthe year, as a maximum, at 825,000 bales 
more than last year. As to the continent, we cannot, in view 
of the disorganized state of labor and of the manufacturing 
districts a tome and Germany, count on any considerable 
increase, while our own consumption, by reason of our want 
of water the early part of the season, will not be much, if 
any, in excess of 1869-70. Allowing then the largest possible 
increase for the continent and this country the remainder of 
the season, we see that 450,000 bales is probably the very ut- 
most the spindles of the world can use during the crop year 
more than during the previous year. As to the prospects of 
supply from other countries they all appear to be quite favor- 
able, the only doubt that there will be a large increase brought 
to market from these sources arising out of the question 
whether the low prices will not check the movement. Cot- 
ton, in excess of last season, has been raised almost every- 
where. Egypt is fulfilling her early promises of an enlarged 
yield. India hada considerable surplus left over from last 
crop, and is harvesting a betterone. Brazil and other minor 
sources are not from present appearances likely to make any 
change in their contribution to the total supply, while China 
has raised so much herself she will want much less than here- 
tofore from India. That these are facts is now admitted on 
all sides. There is considerable doubt, however, when, under 
the influence of present prices, the India cotton will come to 
market. But we think it is becoming evident, even if there 
is a delay in the movement from Bombay, which is very like- 
ly, that still the world’s supply from all sources other than 
y thee tg will at least equal last year’s supply. The conclusion 
from these facts would appear to be that the balance of our 
present crop can probably be marketed at about the prices 
now ruling, with perhaps some little improvement in the ear- 
ly summer months, unless during the later spring and early 
summer months, the promises for the next yield should be 
equal to the last; but with another planting like the last we 
must be willing to accept lower prices. 


Two new steamers, the City of Montreal and the City of 
Richmond, will shortly be added to the trans-Atlantic fleet of 
the Inman Line. These ste amers are sister ships with the 
single exception. that the Richmond is the longest by ten 
feet. Both vessels are about 2,500 tons burthen, with 29 feet 
depth of hold and 43 feet beam. The length of the Rich- 
mond is 438 feet. Both steamers have four decks, and are 
constructed with water-tight bulkheads. The ship’s galleys, 
baker's shop and butcher’s shambles are sheathed with iron, 
and fireproof. Both steamers are provided with steam steer- 
ing gear, by means of which the oflicer on duty on the bridge 
of the vessel can by turning a handle work the rudder. The 
engines are made on the horizontal; trunk principle, 
are of 600 (nominal) horse power, and have all the latest im- 
provements. The passenger accommodations will be of the 
best description. 


THe Monrenam Rawway or New Jrersey—from its 
junction with New Jersey Railroad at the Hackensack River, 
being the main line now in process of construction, is thirty- 
six miles in length. The cost of this road will not exceed 
$2,500,000. Portions of the road will be running in July 
next, and all of the main line before January 1st, 1872. 
The Subscription to Stock is.................. $ 495,000 00 
Ditto to Income Bonds . ..........cccssesccece 1,104,474 66 
1,599,474 66 
First Mortgage Bonds, $30,000 per mile ........ 1,080,000 00 








2,679,474 66 


Deduct already expended 984,325 00 


Necessary for Completion .................... 1,695,149 66 
For which purpose there is— 
Available Towns Bonds .............. $301,000 
a 647,148 
First Mortgage Bonds. ...... 951,500 
———— $1,899,648 00 


The elements of value in the first mortgage bonds of the Mont- 
clair Railway Co. are: The local business of this road will be 
large and valuable, as much so as the average of New Jersey 
roads which are now earnmg 7 per cent. ona basis of $150,000 

er mile. The road is leased by the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railway Company, and will be so essential to their 
business that they will have the strongest possible motive to 
make good their contract, and to make this a preferred claim 
over every obligation, except, perhaps, their first mortgage 
bonds. The amount of mortgage is small as compared with 
that of other New Jersey railroads. The average mortage of 
the leading New Jersey railroads is $85,000 per mile. The 
first mortgage on the Montclair railroad will be only $30,000 
per mile. The bonds are guaranteed and endorsed by the 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad Company, which 
has at the present time over 200 miles completed and running 
at a satisfactory profit. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Road is progressing rapidly. 
On the western end 90 miles are pe and 100 miles will 
be ready for the iron within 90 days. There are 360,000 ties 
on hand, which are going down. Some 8,000 tons of iron are 
on the way, and track laying on the western end will be 
pushed with vigor during the spring and summer months. 

he company advertises for proposals for the construction of 
shops on a grand scale at the new city of Huntington, in 
Western Virginia. This city is likely to grow with great ra- 
pidity in consequence of the location of engine shops. 


A despatch has been received in Buffalo, from Mr. C. J. 
Brydges of Montreal, stating that the money has been raised 
in England to build the International Bridge at Buffalo, over 
the Niagara River,and that work will speedily be begun won 
it, with a view to its early completion. The object in build- 
ing this bridge is to connect the existing lines that reach 
Buffalo from New York with the projected Canada Southern 
Railway Company, whose prospectus is just issued. By this 
new route on the North Shore of Lake Shore, the distance 
between Buffalo and Toledo is to be shortened 23 miles, as 
compared with the present Lake Shore route. The distance 
between Butfalo and Chicago, by the Canada Southern and 
the Canada Southern and Chicago Railways is to be reduced 
40 miles, as compared with the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern “ Air Line.” The grade of the proposed new route 
is not to exceed fifteen feet to the mile, and the road to be 
almost a straight line. These important promises jto the 


business between Chicago and New York are made by a 
company, of which Mr. Milton Courtright is President, and 
among the directors of which are Messrs. John F. Tracy and 
y| Daniel Drew. The raising the money for the indispensable 





bridge at Buffalo evidently means business. 
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CUNARD LINE. 


Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Riates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Firet Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ..$8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Entworm. and other ports on the continent; 
end for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. a 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN E LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS SMILING 
FRO W YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passuge. 


BY TRE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


First CaBIn. 73 | STERRAGE . .. $8 
Do to London.. Ro Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris. . | Do to Paris... 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20] Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 


TASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CABIN. STEERAGE. 
_ Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
aes Liverpool....... 30 
ee | aa 5 





Tickets ‘sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CoO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
\” NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








Spain....(Now Building.) poet. . .3, 450 tons, 
EaoYPr.... Do | SP ey 3,310 
HoLiaNnD > ‘com Seuveria.. 3315 “ 
IraLy - 4,000 ENNSYLVANIA..2.872 ‘“* 
FRANCE... 3,512 *“* VIRGINIA........2,876 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 ** DENMARE...... - 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
f leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 


Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool] or Queenstown : 


Cabin - 7 and $65 Currency 
* pre aid from Live! rp 1 Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 7 








“ to Liverp'l or Quecnstown and Return. ~— 
Steerage, to Liverpool... eon = 
“prepaid from Liverpool, ‘Queens wn, 

Glasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “* 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manaver. 


TAPSCOTT’ 'S EMIGRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steaimships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SAILING PacKETS WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
Great Britain and Lreland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 


Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
OLORADO....Capt. Freeman. Feb. 22, at 8. 





> 


00 A.) 
7VIKBCONSIN.. Capt. Williams. . March 1, at 12.30 P. 
TEBRASKA....C: Japt. Guard..... March 4, at 3.00 P. 
VYOMING.....Capt. Whineray. March &, at 3.00 P. 

00 


Bevan 


{ANHATTAN. Capt. Forsyth... March 15, at 1. 
D. -Capt. Price March 22, at 3.00 
Cabin Passage . (Gold). 
Steerage. . 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


PJ 
y coos... Capt. Price...... rs 


e20, 
$30. 





a 


- STONINGTON LINE. 

For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Cart. Wo. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hui. 
From Pier 33, Foot or Jay St., Nortu River, At 4 
P.M., Dairy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 

Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's 


Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. 
reight se ays as low as any other line. 


8S. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Uo. 














The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships, | 


" 
| 


THROUGH INE 
To California and China, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 
Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 


Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting viA Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANCI8CO, touching at MANZ 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
for SOU TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 
.o) 


One hundred pounds 





e allowed each adult. 
Bageaye-masters accompa aggace through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors 
Bageage received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early. An experienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 
or pace tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 


REGULAR MALL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 

SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TINKLEPAUGH. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. SLocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wren. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going cm ~ 7 ped For engagements of 
freight or passage, ap 


VM. R. G XRRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, ‘New-York. 


F OR SALE. 
CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING . 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


. $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Ranker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years, 








Real Valuation of Property. 


TO BANKERs, 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
And Others who intend 
DOING BUSINESS IN ENGLAND. 


TO LET, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, 
Now being erected in the best part of 
LOMBARD STREET, 
The finest position in 
THE CITY OF LONDON, 
Tue CENTRE OF BANKING AND INSURANCE Bust- 


NEss, and in close proximity to the premises about to 
be occupied by Mesert. Jay Cooke and Co. 





For plans and particulars, apply to 
Tue Lomparp Sr. IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
14 Clement's Lane, Lombard 5St., 
London. 


INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. 

The Interest on the Bonds and Stocks of City and 
County of New York, due May Ist, 1871, will be paid 
on that day by John J. Bradley, Exq., Chamberlain of 
the City, at his oflice, in the New Court Houee. 

The transfer 
March 18, 1871. 

RICHARD B. CONNOLLY 
Comptroller. 
Comptroller's Office, New 


books will be closed on Saturday, 


Department of Finance, 
York, March 13, 1871. 





inte & papery 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papefs, 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

_—s Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


Ve keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 





te 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP iPS. | Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s|sUST COMPLETED. 4 MAGNIFICENT Work.) BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


a | 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND 


AUTHORS, 


LIVING AND DLCEASED, 
From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 


=. Nineteenth Century. Containing over Forty- 
six Thousand Articles (Authors), with 


Forty Indexes of Subjects. 


By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


Three vols. 3140 pages. Price per vol. ;: 
Extra Clota, $7,50; Librery Sheep, $8.50; 
Half Turkey, $9.30. 


Imperial 8vo. 


“As the work of a single man, it is one of the won- 
ders of literary industry. The amount of labor im- 
plied in it is enormous, and its general accuracy, con- 
sidering the immense number and variety of particu- 
lars, remarkable. A kindly and impartial spirit makes 
itself felt everywhere—by no means an easy or incon- 
siderable merit. We have already had’ ocecasion 


recommend it from actual experiment. Every man | 
who ever owned an English book, or ever means to 
own one, will find something here to his purpose.” 
Atlantic Monthly. 


“We hardly know how to write of this splendid | 
contribution to literature in fitting terms to do it jus- 
tice without being liable to the charge of using hyper- 
bole. Its character is unique, for nothing of the ‘kind 
has appeared, in this country at least. It is invaluable 
for those who are not familiar with books, and yet it is 
of so peculiar a cast that no lover of books, however 
large may be his acquaintance with literature, if he knew 
the wealth of its information, would allow himself to 
be without it. 

“With marvellous labor and patience, the author 
has searched the whole round of periodical literature, 
the works of great men, their correspondence, their 
various utterances, and has culled from them juicy 
passages of criticism and presented them in connec- 
tion with literary history; so that this is a repository 
of the opinions ‘that have been passed on every con- 
siderable British and American author.”—Boston Post. 


“In the English names alone, Mr. Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary will be far more ¢ omple: te than any work of the 
kind published in the country."—London Daily News. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


In neat 16mo Vols. Bound in fine cloth. $1 each. 


The aim of the present series will he to explain, 
sufficiently for general readers, who these great writ- 
ers were, and what they wrote; to give, wherever 
possible, some connected outline of the story which 
they tell or the facts which they record, checked by 
the results of modern investigations; to present some 
of their most striking passages in approved Euglish 
translations, and to illustrate them generally from mo- 
dern writers; to serve, in short, as a popular retrospect’ 
of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 





“We anticipate that the judicious and novel design 
of such a series will meet, as it deserves, with wide- 
spread and lasting favor; and that, with its success, 
juster ideas will more generally pre vail of the charac. 
teristics of the great writers of old.”’—London Satur- 
day Review. 

“An unique and valuable series.°—New Orleans 
Picayune, 

NOW READY. 


I. HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 
Tl. HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 
Ill. HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, A.M. 
IV. CASSAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
V. VIRGIL. By the Editor. 
VI. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 
VU. AESCHYLUS. By Reginald 8. Coplestone, A.B. 
IN PREPARATION. 


XENOPHON, JUVENAL, EURIPIDES, ARISTO- 
PHANES, CICERO, SOPITOCLES, 
AND OTHERS. 
t@” For sale by Booksellers generally, 
rent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price, 


or will be 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Cu, 


715 and 717 Market St., Prismaecipniu. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
(Established 1833,) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
Wo. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. BAUER, General Agent. 


§/PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALL- 
ME NTS. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at ‘greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 


responding rates. 
Centre Streets. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN | 


our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 


several times to test its practical value by use, and can | 


Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- | Dublin 
Warcrooms, corner of Canal aud | Edinburgh Review. 





Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, 
New-York, 
for any publication contained in the following list. 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, throuch 














| any News Agent in the United States. 

N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
| irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
| every preodution will be taken to insure their safe de 
| livery. 
| 


} ——— 


LONDON WEEKLIES 


Subsc rptioni 
Per Year 
$6 00 

12 00 

5 00 

9 00 

woo 


All the Year Round (Dickens) 
Anglo-American Time 

Army and Navy Gazette 
Atheneum 

Bells’ Life in London, Semi-weekly 
Builder : 

Bullionist... 


Cassell’s Mayazire ’ oo 
Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos 5 00 
{Cc ourt Cireular, . . 14 00 
Court Journal 14 00 
—_ News, last date each week : 5 00 
| Daily Teles eraph, last date weekly. ... 5 00 
Dispatel x Sines’ 400 


Economist 
| Engineer. .... 
| Engineering. 


15 00 

Era. 14 00 

Evening Mail, Semi- weekly each date.............20 00 
Every Week...... ca 





Examiner 
| — = Herald 


Fun.. 
Graphic (The) Mlustrated. . 


Mlustrated London News. 14 00 
betas dy News... } 500 
1 ustrated Times. 9 
Judy . 6 
Lady's Own Paper... : akesasees oe 
Land and Water..... : : ee 
Lloyd's Weekly New wepaper r. .4 
London Journal...... 4 
London Reader. 40 


Mark Lane Express. iehkivieets 1 
Medical Times.............. ‘ 3 
Mining Journal. en Te a 
Money Market Review. 1 
Musical World. . 1 
Musical Standard. . 

Nature 

Naval and Military Gazette 
News of the World... 

Notes and Queries. 

Once a Week . 
Observer. 
Orchestra 
P Nien (The) (Colored Pictures). 


re 
re ait Mail Budget. - 
Pune 


Public Opinion... 
Penny Mlustrated Paper 
Penny Miscellany. . 
(Qucen. . 
Rey nolds’ Newspaper. 
Saturday Review . 
Spectator. 
Sporting L' ife. (Se mi- weekly) each... 
Sunday Times. aah , 
Sporting Gazette... 

Sportsman (4 times A week) each 
T he Times Daily (of latest date) 
United Service Gazette. 
Vanity Fair (colored plates) 1h 
Weekly Times 
w ilmer & Smith's Euro ue an Mail 
Will o the Wisp 


ENGL ISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH WEEKLY 
PAPERS. 


Live ‘rpool Mercury 





mt) 

Journal. 8 00 
Manchester Times. . - 800 
Glasgow Herald 12 00 
‘ 1 -- 800 
Edinburgh Sc otsman 8 00 
Dublin N 12 
* Freeman. ..13 00 

“ Trishman 12 00 
Belfast News. 12 00 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
Academy (The)......... 


3 

Army List....... 10 

Argosy (The).. 4 

| Art 15 
po Ne ieeeene 15 


Artisan 


Pere ee a 
Atheneum, (monthly parts). 9 
Aunt Judy's Magazine. oe 
Baily’s Mag. ry Sports and Pa stime 8. 10 


3333535253 


Bean Monde, Le........... 

Belle Assemblee 

Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex- 
tra Christmas No 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

Booksell _ RS 

Boosey’s Musical Cabinet... 

Boy's Journal. ieee 

| GR ea 

Cassell’s Magazine 

Chambers’ Journal. 
| Chambers’ Miscellany 

Chappells’ Musical Magazine 

Cheering Words. . 

Chemist and Druggists (The) 
Choral Harmony. . : 
English Society..... 
Fraser's Magazine. 

Good Words. : 

Good Words for the ¥ oung 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 
Illustrated Magaz ine 
Tidus strate d Travels 
Ladies’ C ‘ompanion 
—— Gazette of Fashion 


2 


ree . 
Sewate as 


~veanes¥ezess2e 5s. t svsenocets 


ePaTPI-IO D2 ow veer 














Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of Literature . 6 
Le Follet.. 10 
Leisure Hour ae 
London Journal 4 
London Reader 4 
London Society e 
Macmillian’s Magazine 6 
Magazine for the Young i 
Punch, (Monthly parts).............. .. 700 
Sporting Magazine (Old)............ "18 00 
St. James’ 8 Magazine. . . 600 
St. Paul’s Magazine................ . 600 


Theatrical and Musical Review... . -§ 50 
Tinsley’s Magazine............... 00 
Trubner’s American and Oriental Lite rary Record 4 00 
Victoria Magazine. .. 

Young Englishwoman. 


4 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 


narterly Review. 
eview 


. 400 





| British 





| North Britisa Review... 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURAWCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
144 and 146 Broadway. 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President 


Statement of Affairs for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1870. 


Net Assets, January 1, 
187 $35,211,583 71 


Receipts. 


‘emiums. 
terest....... 


$12,169,717 34 
QWATTII 68 
14,647,490 02 


~~ $49,859,073 73 





Disbursements. 


Claims by Death a 
Maturity of Patches $2,010,224 62 
Dividends or Return 
Premiums........... 2,857, 72 = 
Policies purchased. . 
Expenses (9. 23 per cent) + 1,352, ate iB 
ee 7,476,656 17 
Net Assets, December 
31, 1870 $42,382,417 56 


7,170,833 85 


Increase of Net Assets 
for the year.......... 


Invested as Follows: 


Cash in Banks and 
Trust Companies, at 
ae ae $2,608,910 74 


Mortgage............ 33,999,421 62 
Gov'ment Stocks, cost. 4,773,108 75 
Real Estate, cost....... 945,383 07 
Balances due from 
» ——_. in the course 


nemission...... 55,593 38 


——-—— $42,382,417 56 
ADD: 
Interest accrued or due. 365,864 15 
Deferred Premiums and 
Premiums not yet re- 
rted on Policies in 
eee ale ehewtnie 1,482,250 07 
Market Vaine of ~ rt 
in excess of cost. . 428,624 00 


$44,609,155 78 





Gross Asssets, Decem- seal 
ber 31, 1870.......... 


Policy and Risk Account. 


Amount. 
12,463  $33,458,217.00 
71,319 = 242,018,753. 71 


Number, 

Policies issued ont restored 
during the yea 

Policies in heen, ‘December 


The Assets are Appropriated as 
follows: 


Assets, January 1, 1871. ........... 60... $44,609,155 78 
Reserves for all Policies in force and 
Claims by Death not yet due.......... 41,556,083 74 


Surplus for Dividend, Jan. 1, 1871... $3,053,122 O4 


Pror W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary, 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 


CHAS. A. HOPKINS, Cashier. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 


Hon. HENRY E. DAVIES, 
Counsel. 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 
G. 8. WINSTON, M.D., 
Medical Examiners. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


‘ 


FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS, 


OF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
KIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE§ 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 
$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 
A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 


NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


uw No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND : 
The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


PRICE UNTIL APRIL 1, 90 PER CENT. IN 
CURRENCY. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coiu, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs, Clews, Habitch & Co., 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


\ London, 





eemeaes ' or TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
0, 32 Chambers Street, 
New York, Jan. 2, 1871. § 
} TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE AS- 
sesement Rolls of the Real and Personal Estate 
of the City and County of New York, for the year 1871, 
will be open for inspection and revision, on and after 
MONDAY, January 9, 1871, and will remain open un- 
til the 30th day of April, 1871, inclusive, for the cor- 
rection of errors and the equalization of the assess- 
ments of the aforesaid real and personal estate of the 
City and County of New York. All persons believing 
themselves aggrieved must make application to the 
Commissioners during the period above mentioned, in 
order to obtain the relief provided by law. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 
THOMAS J. CREAMER, 
WM. H. KING, 
NATHANIEL SANDS, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorks, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 
INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Tis Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN Miz LION DOLLARS, 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 


minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 





Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
Se ix cree csneesesdsievenesenned $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 
A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casu, to Stockholders. 
Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Casa. 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT. 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the yoar ending 31st January, 
1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 
the First of April next. 

FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec, 


interest thereon will cease. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON, 
EsTABLISHED............... . 1803. 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurpatp, H.B.M. ConsvuL, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. ae of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








Co. 
Jas. STuaRT, of J. & J. Stuart. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant pe det the Government 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
or THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 

rowing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 

e United States. 

pay sn te to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Fro-cuptien tows, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before oe resented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
—— with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
— the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 








Commiesioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





U. P. R. RB. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Union Pacific Land Grant Bonds. 


Office of Morton, Bliss and Co., Bankers, } 
New York. March 20, wi. 


The undersigned offer for sale the balance of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and its 
earnings have averaged eight millions of dollars per 
annum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, cou- 
pons payable April and October. They are receivable 
at par, in payment for the company’s lands. The fol- 
lowing summary of the financial condition of the 
company is from the address of Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott to the Stockholders upon his accepting the presi- 
dency, at the annual meeting in Boston, March 8: 


“Land Department.—Bonds, 7 per cent. currency, 
$10,400,000. 


“Land Sales.—292,900 acres; proceeds $1,306,566 ; 
average price per acre, $4.46. 


On account of these sales the company has 
received and redeemed land grant bonds to 
II cunvtnesnechcterdcbnecuesneee $756,000 
For the remainder the company holds land- 
notes maturing in one, two and three years, 
with accruing interest...................-- 576,650 


NN ie cnet ncsissensahuneiincaasateds $1,312,650 


“ The condition of the land department may there- 
fore be stated thus: 





Se cdeGcdiavccdsissccabesstsreimasbaanct $10,400,000 
Principal reduced by bonds redeemed....... $736,000 
Land-notes on hand................sccese00. $576,650 
Showing an absolute reduction of........... $1,312,650 


The company is entitled, under the 
grants from government, after de- 
ducting total lands pre-empted be- 





fore passage of the act, to........... 12,080,000 acres. 
From which deduct amount heretofore 

Sivek nacdensertate dinksesaewvevrne 292,883 acres 
Leaving on hand asan asset........... 11,787,117 acres, 





—which, at an average value of two dollars per acre, 
being twenty per cent. below the minimum govern- 
ment price for adjoining lands owned by it, should 
the gross sum of $23,574,234. So much thereof as may 
be required to be applied to the payment on re- 
demption of the land-grant bonds, and the balance to 
go into the treasury. The average land sales amount 
to about $75,000 per month: 
From present indications it would seem rea- 

sonable to estimate the gross receipts of 

the coming year at a minimumof......... $9,000,000 
With a cost of maintaining and operating the 

line on this increased earning of not ex- 

Ura vaxb anak cakescncavcpercnecens 4,500,000 


Leaving as net receipts to be applied to in- 

terest and dividend, exclusive of the ope- 

rations of the land department, of ........ $4,500,000 

The operations of the line for the first twenty 
months of its existence as a completed road show net 
earnings sufficient to meet the interest upon its entire 
bonded debt. 


“ This result cannot but be deemed, by all practi- 
cally versed in the history of new railway lines, as 
indicating a successful future. The yearly increase of 
traftic, costing but little additional to transport, and 
therefore yielding a large percentage of net revenue, 
must soon give a value to your property not readily 
appreciated at present.” 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
30 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) © 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, : 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, *viz.: Un- 

current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocka, 

Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on SS. 
and satisfaction wid ne ganas 

current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 

Banking Houses. 


tS Collections receive especial care. 


New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 








Orders solicit 





Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 
al 2 














